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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Luxemburg affair looks for the moment a little less dan- 
gerous. On Monday the Times startled its readers by pub- 
lishing a telegram with a grand sensational heading, ‘‘ Settlement 
of the Luxemburg Question.” It turned out that Prussia had 
consented, on the solicitation of England, to meet the other Powers 
in a Conference to be held in London, and discuss—what? ‘That 
is not yet settled, the bases, as they are called, of discussion not 
having been decided up to Friday evening. The concession, 
however, inspired hope, which was increased by Lord Stanley, 
who stated on Monday that ‘he had every reason to believe in 
an amicable arrangement ;” and by Lord Derby, who on Thursday 
said he had no doubt the two Powers would accept a solution, 
offered by unanimous Europe, which would not injure their 
military honour, and which would be in accordance with the 
wishes of the Duchy. It is understood that this expression refers 
toa proposal to raze the fortress on condition that Europe will 
guarantee the Duchy, and the idea is strengthened by a remark 
dropped by Lord Stanley on ‘Tuesday, that Luxemburg was 
already under such a guarantee. Lord Derby, however, admitted 
that no basis of agreement had been adopted, and there are not 
wanting those who consider that the Conference is a mere device— 
partly to gain time, which Napoleon and South Germany both 
want, and partly to place each litigant in the right before the 
world. Up to Friday night nothing had been done except to 
issue invitations to the Conference in the name of the King of 
Holland. Even the date of sitting is undetermined. 


It appears certain that, should Conference meet, Prussia will 
demand a European guarantee for Luxemburg, and that Lord 
Stanley will concede it. We have endeavoured in another place 
toshow the danger of that course, and need only observe here 
that Lord Stanley, in quoting the existing “‘ guarantee,” gives 
too wide a meaning to the word. ‘The clear meaning of the 
Treaty of 1839 is not to guarantee Luxemburg against the world, 
but against Belgium, which wanted to have it, and nearly secured 
it. The “ signataries” were rather witnesses to a deed of parti- 
tion than trustees of a deed of gift. Prussia wants a great deal 
more than that,—a promise that the sudden seizure of Luxemburg 
by France shall be followed by a European declaration of war 
against France,—a very different thing. 


The reports of armaments are fewer this week, but the Monitcur 
states that the French Army has been raised to its full strength, 
that the fortresses have been replenished, and that sufficient horses 
have been purchased to fill up vacancies. It seems to be admitted 
also in Prussia that Mayence and Rastadt have been placed ina 
position of defence, that the Army is once more complete, that the 
Southern contingent—only 60,000 men—is organized, and that 
the Constitution is being forced through all the Chambers, in 
order that there may be no legal difficulties as to the Prussian 
right of military command. Count von Moltke has been at 
Mayence, which he examined ‘as a watchmaker does a watch ” 
and in the trans-Rhenan provinces journalists are forbidden to 
mention military movements. 


The Committee on the Reform Bill was not resumed till Thurs- 
day, when Earl Grosvenor withdrew his amendment imposing a 
ol. rating franchise, in a few words unintentionally indicating both 
by tone and manner, the high importance he attached to his own 








position as a sectional party leader,—and Mr. Ayrton’s amendment 
to reduce the two years’ residence required by the Government from 
the new occupation voters in the boroughs, to the one year which 
is all that is required of the present electors, came on. Mr. Ayrton’s 
speech was, as usual, clear, able, and to the point. He showed 
that the analogy of the two years’ municipal franchise had misled 
the Government, since the municipal franchise must be exercised 
within a few months cf its being acquired, while the Parlia- 
mentary franchise is usually not exercised for two or three years 
after it is acquired. Thus, a man might enter his house in 
August or September, in which case he would be nearly three 
years before he got on the Register, and probably another two or 
three,—if he had not moved again,—before he had an opportunity 
of exercising the franchise he had acquired, Mr. Ayrton would 
have preferred six months as the term of residence required in all 
cases, but he proposed a year as a compromise. Sir John Paking- 
ton made a very weak reply, in which he only quoted the Reform 
Bill of Lord Aberdeen in 1854 as his precedent for proposing two 
years, and alleged that a long period of residence and of ratepaying 
was necessary to defeat corrupt enfranchisements. 


Sir Roundell Palmer replied very ably to Sir John Pakington, 
insisting on the folly of abolishing one ‘hard and fast line,” and 
refusing to substitute any other as to the jiyure of the rental, only 
to set up anew “hard and fast line ” between the aristocracy of 
the borough electors and those of less dignity, in the different 
length of residence required for each. Mr. Bright also pointed out 
that the best class of the working men must, not unfrequently, 
change their residence to follow the demand of their trade, and 
that to demand for them therefore a much longer residence than 
for the shopkeepers who are essentially stationary, is-very unjust. 
The Government expressly stating that they considered this a 
matter of detail rather than of principle, the division was very 
favourable to the Liberals, the numbers being—197 for the Govern- 
ment, 278 for Mr. Ayrton’s amendment—majority, 81; Lord 
Grosvenor, Lord Elcho, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Marsh, Major Anson, and 
Sir G. Bowyer voting with the Tories, 


On the announcement of the majority, Mr. Disraeli, after a 
word or two with Mr. Hardy, stated, to the great surprise of 
everybody, that after the important decision arrived at by the 
Committee, it was not in his power, ‘‘ without further consultation 
with his colleagues, to proceed with the Bill.” ‘The interpretation 
generally put on this statement was that Mr. Hardy had made the 
preservation of all the remaining guarantees against democracy 
the condition of continuing in the Ministry. If this were so, 
certainly the Government made but a very faint show of fight to 
please him. Lord Derby almost proclaimed on Tuesday his in- 
difference to the two years’ clause, and Sir John Pakington and 
the Solicitor-General were equally significant in defending it as a 
mere matter of detail on ‘Thursday. So amazed was the Com- 
mittee, that some of the Liberals evidently doubted Mr. Disraeli’s 
seriousness, and called out “* No” to the proposition that the 
Committe2 report progress, thereby bringing up Mr. Gladstone to 
keep them in order, by a few words of courteous assent. Yester- 
day Mr. Disraeli accepted the amendment in the name of the 
Ministry, and Mr. Ilardy, if he ever contemplated resignation, 
gave in. a 

But the most important event of Thurs lay night was, after all, 
Mr. Disraeli’s answer to Mr. W. E. Forster, in which he reiterated 
that the Government had “ no wish to connect the new franchises 
with those which at present exist ;”’ and that the Act known as 
Sir William Clay's, which relizves the compound householder 
practically from his disabilities, and enables him to be registered 
without trouble, is, in Mr. Disraeli’s opinion, ‘‘ a bad Act, founded 
upon a vicious principle,” and that he “‘ would certainly not, under 
any circumstances, consent to be a party to extending its pro- 
visions.’ ‘This entirely throws poor Mr. Hibbert over, unless, 
perhaps, Mr. Disraeli should propose to draw a nice distinction 
to remit what is called the ‘ fine” upon the compound house- 


| holder, but to insist on his paying his own rates in person himself, 
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and not merely assuming the liability for them in case his landlord | against them, moreover, was that of two approvers, « ¢ 
should fail. Anyhow, there must be one more great struggle over | Massey,” and J. C. Corydon, a Liverpool clerk. The ene 
the body of the compound householder,—in which, Mr. Dis- a colonel in the Southern Army, was one of the leaders Who 
racli’s language implies, or would imply in any other man, that if | ranged the insurrection, and deposed that the plan wag to rai “4 
he is worsted he will resign. He has given notice of his intention | guerrilla war. He was one of the governing Council, and Was 
to repeal the last section of Sir William Clay's Act. trusted. He was arrested on his way to Limerick to seize a ri 
Mr. Walpole has prohibited by proclamation the proposed lear ee sot oon hin. 
meeting in Hyde Park next Monday, on the ground that the use | money, being regularly paid both by Government and th — for 
of the Park for the purpose of holding such meeting is not per- | who trusted him completely. He it was that gave infor . 
mitted, and ‘ interferes with the object for which Her Majesty has | yy Liverpool authorities about the Chester hendiais Ween to 
been pleased to open the Park for [sic] the general enjoyment of | + s. popes ettnmel tinkocie : : 
her hier (tr Walpole’s agiich is not classical.) Mr. aeons Was caaite ona on js pti. ng 
Beales disputes the legality of this decision, but as he declines to | the nithhdei ian tee prong oa mute ts onl f 
enter into the only point really of moment, “ the question of the | .o¢o, leg 
Royal prerogative, or of the Crown's alleged power over the | 
Parks,” the weight of his opinion is not very great. Another 
person, Mr. De Gruyther, disputes the legality of Mr. Walpole’s ‘ : 8 
proclamation, on the ground that it is not issued in the name however, has induced him to come to & compromise with the 
of the Commissioner of Works (Lord John Manners), but of the Companies, and the Bill ” amended will apparently secure to the 
Home Secretary. The point appears to be worthless. Lord John | P ublic 14-candle gas at 3s. Gd., but leave the Companies fng 
Manners declines to allow the meeting, and Mr. Walpole notifies to divide 10 per cont. It they want rnd than that they mus, 
this refusal as the reason for interfering as the Home Secretary give better gas. The only objection to this arrangement is that it 
charged with the guardianship of the civil order of Eng- | still condemns us to be poisoned with bad gas. The Companies 
land, to forbid a meeting which would issue in a breach of the | USHt to be allowed to ameg ype per cent. if they can, but com. 
peace. The whole conduct of the Reform League in this matter pelled to re at lowest, 22-candle gas. They can do it if 
seems to us, as we have elsewhere pointed out, in the highest like, and if they move their establishments, aad we trust Mr. 
degree childish and mischievous, and unworthy of men who are Ayrton, the only man who stands up for the consumers, will make 


really devoted to the cause they profess to be so anxious to pro- — rue ge i Sone 825, ond therefore cheap gas. If Sr 
mote. S. Northcote, too, will just keep his temper, and not abuse people 


_ for sending petitions which he need not read, the chances of g 
The meeting of the Hyde Park conspirators on Wednesday, in | settlement will be increased. What is it to him if people like tp 
Sussex Hall, Bouverie Street, was somewhat unpleasantly inter- | Waste stationery ? 
rupted during an oration of Mr. Bradlaugh’s by the appearance A lodger franchise of course surrenders the no-rate no-vote 
of Chief Superintendent Walker, Superintendent Durkin, and | “principle,” which according to Tories is so vital in the case of 
Superintendent Kitte, of the Metropolitan Police Force. Mr. | the poor, so meaningless in the case of the rich. Accordingly 4 
Bradlaugh, who had just got to * Great peril in defending that correspondent of the Times writes to suggest that the lodger should 
right,” when the meeting was electrified by these apparitions in | he considered a compounder, and be made to pay his share of the 
uniform,—everybody felt first guilty, and then heroic, —rose to rate. That is very ingenious, and perhaps the writer will explain 
the occasion. He “said the first effort made against the public | what each lodger's share is. Is he to pay his proportion according 
liberty would find an echo from one end of England to another— to the cubic feet of air in his rooms, or superficial area, or rental, or 
an echo that would sound in Manchester and ring in Birmingham, what ? If the latter, should not a deduction be made for use of 
and would bring some hundreds of thousands in the provinces to | furniture and attendance, and how much ?—otherwise he will be 
help their brethren in London, if help were necessary.” That is overrated. Or suppose five lodgers live in a house, and pay mote 
very fine, especially the distinction between the Birmingham echo | than its whole rate, is the landlord to be rated at —z, and have a 
of the ‘ effort made against public liberty,” which, Birmingham | yote for that? And finally, supposing the lodger not to pay, is 
being a place of metallic manufactures, is to “ring,” and the! tno overseer to distrain on the landlord’s chairs ? 
Manchester echo of the same, which is only,—being muffled, we ——_—__—_—_—_—————- 
suppose, by cotton bags,—to “sound.” Can any one believe that} Mr. Hodgson Pratt has done a very clever and a very kindly 
these are reasonable beings, who, having all the world open to| thing. He has made arrangemeuts with the English and French 
their demonstrations, talk as if the oppressor, with ‘“ that red | Railways, with the Imperial Commission, and with certain pro- 
gaze that flashes desolation,” had his foot upon their necks, because | visioners, under which 200 workmen per week may go to Paris, live 
the Park is kept quiet for the amusement of nursemaids and other ‘ina pleasant hall, spend a week sight-seeing, and come back again 
loungers? What would they say if the lovers of amusement for 30s. All they will have to purchase for themselves is their food 
insisted on bringing their bands and their frivolities to interrupt | and an Exhibition ticket, and Mr. Pratt estimates the total cost 
a political meeting on Primrose Hill? And if they would resent | at about 3/. for the week. ‘Tickets may be had at the Working 
that, why should they demand for political meetings, in exalted | Men’s Club, 150 Strand, and will, we calculate, reduce the cost of 
language, as if it were the first of human rights, admission to a | the trip to a workman nearly two-thirds. 


i z a ose ial enj 8? m ; el 
ee er ee pe ey eee Oe | Mr. Trevelyan’s speech of ‘Tuesday on the purchase system, 


The King of Prussia opened his Parliament on the 29th April | though not a maiden speech, was the first in whieh he has en 
in a speech the main point of which is, that under the Constitu- | duced an impression on the House. Sir John F akington wo 
tion the Federal Parliament gains all that the State Parliaments him a little unkindly that his father had furnished his argu- 
lose. ‘No right,” says the King, “is forfeited by the people.” e's, and even his extracts, but the speech was — 
An intimate national community will always unite “North and | Well received on all sides, and quite wiped out the memory ot ’ ‘hs 
South Germany, and the firm relations established between the | Wlucky epigram that English officers “bought power por 
Southern States and Prussia will have to be transferred to the Money and maintained it by the lash.” Mr. Stanley's speee 
enlarged commonwealth by special treaties,” which may possibly | W®S @ maiden one, and though sensible and clear, was not a 
be more stringent still. The “ united strength of the nation will ticularly well delivered. It As something to find a son of ~s 
then be entitled, and be competent, to guarantee to Germany the | Derby arguing for promotion from the ranks; and as 
blessings of peace and an effectual protection of her rights and Stanley will oe, he cannot too early cultivate debating power. 
interests.” Count von Bismarck has proposed that the Consti- | At present he is by bg shade a better speaker than Lord Hartington, 
tution be accepted en bloc, a Committee has reported in that but that is not saying much. 
sense, and the Liberal party will, it is believed, on the advice of | “— : a ied a 
Herr Simson, President | the German Parliament, offer no | ,,, Ww hen all the Railways in England are insolvent the male 

4s Trade will probably offer a plan for putting them on 4 soun 
_ ——_—. | footing. ‘The shareholders of the London and Brighton Company 

“General” Burke and Patrick Doran, two leading Fenians, | have been inquiring into the position of their line, and find that 

were on Thursday found guilty of high treason and sentenced to ; whereas in 1857 they earned 446,000/. on a capital of 7,797,0001., 


| they in 1866 earned only 503,060/. on a capital of 16,462,191. 


death, a sentence which, as they were no more guilty than their | 
comrades, will, we trust, be commuted. ‘They are rebels, not Moreover, the Directors have strongly recommended the purchase 


buccaneers, like the men who invaded Canada. ‘The chief evidence , of three other lines, without explaining that on two of them the 


Sir Stafford Northcote is quite in a pet with the public for 
accusing him of confiscating gas dividends. The Oppositi 
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themselves and their nominees were the only share- 

The Committee, moreover, state,—its chairman being 

Sir Charles J ackson, formerly, we believe, a Judge of the Supreme 
Court, Calcutta,—that the report for the last half-year under- 
: the payments due to preferential shareholders by 
170,000/., that amount having been charged to capital under 
different items. Moreover, there is some uncertainty about the 
temporary loans, which in June, 1866, were 645,906/., and in 
December had slipped out of the accounts, all very pleasant 
facts for shareholders whose property has dropped in eighteen 
months from 102/. to 591. It only remains that the debenture 
gccount should be pronounced wrong, to make the London and 


Brighton & model railway. 


The heart of Mr. Baines, the Member for Leeds, has indited a 
(but rather lengthy) matter to Mr. Crawford, the Member 

for the City of London, on the subject of Mr. Gladstone's leader- 
ship. Undoubtedly his pen is the pen of a ready writer, but not 
of a very distinct-minded one. He wishes everybody to make an 
effort to get Mr. Gladstone back into full authority, but- he 
suggests nothing in particular, except ‘‘ fas est ab hoste doceri,” 
which is classical and impressive, but uninstructive. ‘The truth is, 
Mr. Baines is needlessly alarmed. Household suffrage and Tory 
ment have fluttered him too much. Mr. Gladstone is sure 
enough of his leadership, and if we may judge by Mr. Ayrton’s 
success on Thursday night, his influence will not be less but more 
felt, for his reserve in leaving to others the actual task of amending 


the Government Bill. 


Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli received two deputations on Tues- 
dsy in support of their Reform Bill. Mr. Disraeli described 
his measure to some working men from Norwich as really a 
restoration of the ‘* scot-and-lot franchise” existing before 1832, 
and he said that ‘‘if by any chance we meet difliculties we do 
cot at present anticipate, we shall not give up the great under- 
taking we have pledged ourselves to carry out.” 








A still larger deputation of Conservatives, working men and 
others, was introduced the same day to Lord Derby, and 
addressed both by him and by Mr. Disraeli. Lord Derby began 
by a well deserved compliment to Mr. Disraeli’s management and 
tact, and then proceeded to object to the classification of work- 
ing men as a separate class, which was the strong point of the 
Tory party last session. He identified himself and his colleagues 
with working men. ‘ We are all of us working men. Some of 
us work with our brains, some with our tongues, and some with 
our hands.” No doubt Mr. Disraeli belonged chiefly to the 
first class, Lord Derby, as politician at least, chiefly to the 
second, and his audience mostly to the third. But for 
the moment Lord Derby was the working man par ex- 
cellence, the working man actually at work. He repeated his 
objections to a “hard and fast” line created by a figure,—to 
which, however, he adheres in the counties. He described the 
qualities desirable in a voter, steadiness, frugality, &c., and thought 
they would be secured by personal payment of rates and a 
residence clause,—whether one or two years was matter for “ fair 
discussion,”—and he professed his inability to see any fine in the 
demand of an extra payment from the compound householder. 
Mr. Disraeli also spoke, saying, in allusion to Mr. Baines’s letter, 
that he had always noticed, ‘‘ when a party takes to letter-writing, 
it is in difficulties,” and astutely remarking that he and his friends 
should not be ‘‘ disheartened by such ebullitions.” If he had said 
they would not be too much elated, it would have been more to 


the purpose. 


Mr. Walpole has remitted the remainder of the sentence passed 
on Toomer, the man unjustly convicted of rape and sentenced by 
Justice Shee to fifteen years’ penal servitude. In his letter to 
Toomer's father announcing the fact, Mr. Walpole, through Lord 
Belmore, says he has acted after ‘‘an attentive review of all the 
circumstances of this doubtful case,” and “had regard to the long 





deliberation of the jury, their recommendation to mercy, and the 

punishment the prisoner had undergone.” In other words, Mr. 

Walpole thinks nine months of penal servitude sufficient penalty | 
for not committing a rape. The trath is, Mr. Walpole hates a | 
profligate of Toomer’s class, till he can hardly bring himself to | 
care whether he was legally punished or not, and but for the 

public outcry would never have interfered. 


The Oswestry Advertizer asserts that a lady of considerable 
Property, Miss Lloyd, of Laques, has served notices of eject- 
ment on all her tenants in two counties, because their wives and 


daughters will wear crinolines, which Miss Lloyd disapproves. 
Miss Lloyd has not, however, ordered that all her tenants shall 
wear the family livery, or that their daughters shall put on mov- 
caps and aprons, and her decree, therefore, must be considered a 
very moderate exertion of the rights of property. One of the 
Earls of Crawford centuries ago once ordered that none of his 
tenants’ wives and daughters should wear anything at all, and 
was obeyed—as Miss Lloyd will be by her new farmers, Feudalism 
is slow to change. 


A white bear got loose from a menagerie the other day at 
Nottingham, and strayed into a field where some labourers were 
at work. They looked at the strange animal, thought it looked 
dangerous, and went off to call the police, the richest illustration 
of true British instinct we have recently had. If Satan were 
to appear to an average Englishman, he would first call a con- 
stable, then write to the Times, and then describe his visitor at a 
public meeting. 


The Bible Society held its annual meeting at Exeter Hall on 
Wednesday, under the presidency of Lord Shaftesbury, who was 
elate at having succeeded in gaining permission to exhibit Bibles 
in a hundred different languages to the eyes of the Parisians. 
He told a story of Mr. Kinnaird’s having given a Bible in the 
name of the President to a French non-commissioned officer, who 
was so grateful that he waylaid Lord Shaftesbury to thank him in 
his own name and that of his comrades, to whom he expressed his 
intention to read it. We doubt whether that anecdote shows the 
French non-commissioned officer’s curiosity about the Bible so 
much as his curiosity about the pious English lord. ‘The Rev. Dr. 
Miller made a savage attack on our contemporary the Pull Mall 
Gazette for agreeing with Mr. Tayler about the unauthentic char- 
acter of St. John’s Gospel. ‘‘ He would not for worlds bear upon 
his conscience the responsibility of being the author of such an 
article.” We conclude from this that Dr. Miller agrees with us in con- 
sidering Mr. 'Tayler’s conclusion and that of the Pall Mall Gazette 
concerning the Fourth Gospel, erroneous, in which case the respon- 
sibility of writing falsely would, no doubt, be very great. But 
Dr. Miller was evidently not thinking of the responsibility of 
writing falsely, but of writing truly what we think false. He 
wants to protect God against the result of His own improvidence 
in not providing better evidence for the Bible, by attaching an 
artificial blame and responsibility to all honest avowals on one side 
of the question. We confess the only effect this sort of language 
has, is to make us feel that men like Dr. Miller are not very confi- 
dent at heart themselves. For our own part, we believe that the 
more the historic truth and divine revelation in St John’s Gospel 
is discussed, the more profoundly it will be believed. 


The advices from the Continent in reference to the Luxemburg 
question being considered favourable, the Consol Market was 
very firm in the early part of the week, and Consols for money 
touched 914, 4}, and for the account, 91}, %. Since then, how- 
ever, the purchases of Stock have fallen off, and prices have 
slightly declined. Yesterday, Consols for delivery closed at 91; 
ditto, for account, 91 to 913; Reduced and New Three per 
Cents., 893, 4; India Bonds, 47s. to 52s. premium ; and Exche- 
quer Bills, 203. to 25s. premium. Foreign Bonds have shown 
rather more firmness, but Railway Shares have been dropping in 
price. ‘The demand for money has improved, and the lowest rate 
for the best short bills is 2}, } per cent. 


The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 
and on Friday week are subjoined :— 
Friday, April 26. Friday, May 3. 


Mexican .e 15} 15} 
Spanish Passives 195 20 
Do. Certificates .. oe oe oe ee 123 13 

Turkish 6 per Cents., 1353 .. oe e oe a oe 43} 
” ” 1852 .. oe .e oe 51 oe 53 

United States 5.2U's .. oe oe oe oe 6 713 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 


Friday, April 2¢. Friday, May 3 

Great Eastern .. oe 23 273 
Great Northera ll2} lly. 
Great Western... ee ce oe oe ° 414 x.d... 394 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. oe ee oe 122 lu 
London and Brighton oe oe os ee 57 “ 54h 
London and North-Westera ee eo 1143 oe 1125 
London and South-Westera ee oe ee 77 oe 74 
London, Chatham, and Dover ee oo ee 16 se 153 
Metropolitau .. se “ oe ee 117} 7 1l4 
Midland. es o> lll} 19} 
North-Easterv, Berwick lol} lols 

Do. York... oe +e ¥3 oe 92 
South-Eastern ~— ~~ oF ee es 66 oe taj 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———— 

THE HITCH IN THE GOVERNMENT. 
T was obvious in the Committee on the Reform Bill, on 
Thursday night, not only from the division on the 
Residence question and Mr. Disraeli’s formal declaration 
that he could not go on with the Bill after that defeat with- 
out consulting his colleagues, greatly as that declaration sur- 


prised the House, but also from the reply the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer gave to Mr. W. E. Forster on the question of the 
Compound Householders, that though the Government after 
many struggles have got most of the Conservative horses to the 
water of Reform, they have still to surmount the still greater 
difficulty of making them drink. We do not imagine, indeed, 
for a moment, that the Government have any intention of 
resigning on a defeat concerning a detail which Lord Derby 
expressly admitted the other day to be a fair question for 
discussion, and which Sir John Pakington, in resisting Mr. 
Ayrton’s motion, admitted not to be a matter of principle. 
There was nothing like a party struggle made for the resi- 
dence clause, and indeed the House evidently believed before 
the division that the Government had expressly admitted 
their comparative indifference, though they, on the whole, 
preferred the two years’ residence clause to the one. But 
Mr. Disraeli’s announcement, and still more the very remark- 
able change of tone taken about that unfortunate compound 
householder in the reply to Mr. Forster,—that very compound 
householder concerning whose sorrows Colonel Taylor so in- 
sinuatingly admitted to Mr. Dillwyn that Mr. Disraeli was 
“ not disinclined to give the subject his candid consideration” 
before the recess,—show that there is a difficulty somewhere 
behind the Minister. It is not, in all probability, with any of 
the three leading Ministers, Lord Derby, Mr. Disraeli, or Lord 
Stanley. But it is not improbable that either one of the 
Dukes, or Mr. Gathorne Hardy, or possibly even Sir Stafford 
Northcote,—who insisted so vehemently that the new borough 
franchise was not an extension of the old, but quite a new 
franchise, a ratepaying residential franchise, guarded with 
special guarantees of its own,—have insisted on the right to 
retire if any more of their special guarantees are knocked off, 
and that if we do not see some further break-up in the 
Cabinet, there will at least be “ searchings of heart” there 
before the Committee on the Bill is resumed. There 
are, no doubt, some really strong Conservatives under Mr. 
Disraeli’s guidance, who do not at all enjoy being dragged 
at his heels nearer every day to Household Suffrage, and 
whether they resign on the residential clause or not, we think 
there are clear indications that they are not disposed to admit 
what is now called Mr. Hibbert’s Amendment—the amend- 
ment which would practically remove all the annoyances in 
the way of the compound householder,—without a great 
party struggle, and perhaps even without resigning. On such 
a matter as that Mr. Disraeli would certainly not dissolve, 

for it has evidently never been his policy to dissolve on the 
issue of a Conservative restriction, but rather, if he could, on 

the concession of what he calls a “ popular privilege.” If he 

had been beaten when Mr. Gladstone, as leader of the Liberal 

party, had practically proposed an alternative 5/. rating 

scheme, he would have been glad enough to dissolve on that, 

for then he could have gone to the country with the cry that 


visions.” What did Mr. Dillwyn, who voted with the ar 
vernment in the division of the 12th April, on the ea hes 
Mr. Disraeli’s blandishments, and Mr. Hibbert, who : 
away in order not to vote against it, say to themselves on 9 
unkind declaration of Mr. Disraeli’s ?—~and what did Colo 
Taylor, who had charmed so many Liberals with his * 
ducing hints, think of his own achievements jn the 7 
of political deception? Mr. Disraeli has reverted to hiy 44 
“uncandid”’ state of mind, the state of mind in which he 
declared that it would be “very unjust” to ask the compound 
householder for a less rate than he would have been rated at 
had his house been rated separately. If this is the result of 
“candid consideration,” Mr. Dillwyn and his friends 
well feel aggrieved. It is clear that the Government, whatever 
they may decide to do on the subject of the residence clause 
are going to show fight upon the personal payment of rates, 
and apparently of the full rates, by each voter, and will 
resist with all their strength the extension of the Act, og 
which Mr. Forster and his Radical friends have so sanguinelp 
counted, to the case of the new compound householders, 
The explanation of this change of attitude is perhaps two 
fold,—in part what we have already suggested, that Mr. 
Disraeli, though he can get some of his high Conservatiys 
colleagues to the water, can’t make them drink. They can- 
not stomach this gradual approach to household suffrage 
and the just taunts which they feel that they incur on their 
change of policy. But partly also, we incline to think, that 
Mr. Disraeli’s special austerity in speaking of the Act which 
relieves the compound householder from all special disabilities, 
springs from his conviction that so large a proportion of the 
genuine artizans of the large manufacturing towns will be found 
among this class. Mr. Disraeli has, as it seems to us, aimed 
from the first at excluding as far as possible the best class of 
artizans and including the worst. The two years’ residential 
clause was in fact a disguised provision for keeping artizans 
off the Register, for it is a necessity of this class,—of working 
men, though of the very highest calibre,—to follow the de- 
mand for their work, and therefore not unfrequently to change 
their residences, a necessity which does not in the least affect 
the class above, the small shopkeepers, with whom continuity 
of residence is as much a necessity as change of residence often 
is to the operative. Again “personal payment of rates,” insisted 
on as it now appears that the Government intend to insist on is, 
is a condition of the same sort. It excludes comparatively few 
in the small rural boroughs, where the Smal! Tenements’ Act 
has not been very generally adopted. It excludes a vast 
number in the great manufacturing cities, where the ordinary 
laws of economy have compelled the adoption of the principle 
of collecting the rates through the landlords, and adding them 
to the tenants’ weekly rents. The dual vote again, had it 
been passed, would have had precisely the same effect,— 
operating chiefly in the rich cities, where it would have had 
a very considerable influence on the elections, in weighting 
the electoral power of property and counterbalancing the votes 
of the genuine artizans, but operating scarcely at all in the 
rural boroughs, where the new and corrupt element admitted 
by the Bill at the lower end, would have had infinitely more 
effect than the slight addition to the influence of the wealthier 
class at the upper. All the special provisions of Mr. Disraeli’s 
Bill appear to have been specially weighed with the inten- 
tion to aid Mr. Spofforth’s views in adding to the electoral 











the Liberals wanted to restrict a “ popular privilege ” which | Register as many as possible of the ignorant and pliant class of 


the Tories wished to extend. Mr. Hibbert’s amendment, how- 


ever, demands for the compound householder the privilege | class of working men. 
Mr. Disraeli has been forced by circumstances to part,—but 


of what is known as Sir William Clay’s Act (14th 


working men, as few as possible of the educated and sturdy 
From some of the details of that scheme 


and 15th Victoria, c. 14), which permits him, when | now that he sees at once the pride of his Conservative col- 
he claims to pay his own rates, to pay no more than | leagues irritated by so many concessions, and the hopes of the 
his landlord (who is allowed a composition) would pay | sturdy Radicals raised by the prospects of getting in the 


for him, nay, which is practically worked so that he gets |artizans of the North almost en masse, he recurs to his old 
his vote merely by making the claim, and without even / policy, and stiffens himself as much as he dares against any 


paying the rate himself, since if his landlord pays the same 


concession to the compound householders,—which is, in fact, 


sum, there is no use in going through the form of taking it | concession to the artizans. 


from the landlord and handing it over in his own name,— 


and that amendment Mr. Disraeli has now gone so far as to term | the two years’ residence clause will be got over. 


We feel no doubt that the difficulty, whatever it be, about 
A majority 


very bad. “The Government,” said Mr. Disraeli on Thurs- | of 81 gained against a Government declaring openly that the 
day night, following with painstaking anxiety in Sir Stafford | detail in question was one for “fairdiscussion”’ cannot well turn 
Northcote’s track, “do not wish to connect the new franchises | out a Government. But the mere fact that there 1s some 
with those that at present exist. I do not wish to place the | hitch with the ultra-Conservatives even on this trivial point, 
compound householders referred to under the provisions of | taken in conjunction with the still more important fact 


14th and 15th Victoria, c. 14. J think that is a bad Act, one 


that Mr. Disraeli has upset all the hopes held out by 


founded on a vicious principle, and though I am not prepared Colonel Taylor’s intrigues before the recess, goes to show that 


at present to propose its repeal, I should certainly not, under 





we shall have one more really great struggle on the special 


any circumstances, consent to be a party to extending its pro- fine inflicted on the compound householder,—in which it 18, 
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: t all impossible that the Government will be 
afer sit ye ch 2 believe that the restriction still to 
ated is the most mischievous of all, that it will 
we to exclude the best class of working men, and not 

*h the worse, we shall heartily rejoice to see the defeat of 
ae 12th of April retrieved, now that the true colours of the 
Greenest are displayed, in the important division which 

st still come on Mr. Hibbert’s proposed amendment. 
TafortunatelY, the Government have craftily contrived to post- 

» the clause upon which this battle must be fought to the 
= end of the Bill, so that the contest will probably come 
a towards the very end of June, in a wearied House, eager 
for rest and for some sort of settlement. And Mr. Disraeli 
will be able to plead, first, for forbearance from the House 
on the ground that it should not waste its long labours ; 
then for concession from his own colleagues on the 





same plea, if the House should decide against them. 
Gill, on this matter we trust there may be no vacillation. 
Nothing can be more monstrous than to exclude a fit voter 
because he pays his rates weekly instead of quarterly, and the 
Government have sufficiently shown that their object in pro- 

ing this exclusion is to serve the party purposes of the 
Conservatives by imposing disadvantages on the very class of 
working men on whose behalf almost alone, Reform has been 


go earnestly demanded. 





THE PARTY RESULT OF MR. DISRAELI’S REFORM 
BILL. 


IHINGS very rarely go precisely as they are expected to go. 
The Tories just now are very elated, under the idea that 

this Reform Bill will pass, and the Liberals are very de- 
spondent, and it is worth while to examine for a moment what 
justifies either feeling. Either may be perfectly right, but 
we want for a moment to subject both to white light, to 
consider both and either without any reference to immediate 
irritations, as historians will consider them. Suppose the 
worst comes to the worst, as it is probable it will come, and 
the Bill passes without the extra residence, which for reasons 
Mr. Disraeli will abandon, but with the fine, which for reasons 
he will not, if he can help it, abandon, how, then, shall we 
all stand, Liberals and Tories alike, at the next election ? 
That is the test, to which all previous arrangements are 
merely preparatory and formal. Will the Liberals, that is, at 
least seven-tenths of the whole nation, be better represented 
than at present, or worse ?—be more nearly seven-tenths of the 
House of Commons, or less nearly? The Tories clearly believe 
their adversaries will be less nearly represented, or they would 
not have voted for a Bill which in principle so stultifies their 
old policy; the Whigs clearly believe matters will remain 
much as they are, or they would have adopted Mr. Gladstone 
more heartily; the Radicals clearly hope, at heart, for 
democratic progress, or they would have roused the whole 
country into passionate agitation. It is puerile to con- 
eal facts. They could, if moved to their bones, have thrown 
amillion of men into the streets without great effort, and 
they have not done it because they were not so moved. Is 
there or is there not any sound basis for either of these three 
latent opinions? We think there is, think there is a balance 
of probabilities that the Whigs are right, that an immense 
experiment will result in a Parliament which, in every respect 
except one, will be very like the present. That one, however, 
may prove all-important, and the exception will not, we 
suspect, greatly content Mr. Hardy or Sir Stafford Northcote. 
Clearly Mr. Disraeli’s Bill, as it stands, or rather as it is 
likely to pass, must produce one of two results. Either it 
will enable the body of householders to vote, as Mr. Disraeli 
when his Radical mask is on thinks it will, or it will enable 
only non-compounding householders to vote, as Mr. Disraeli 
when talking to honest Tories asserts it will. We believe the 
latter contingency is the more probable, because English work- 
ing men, when not strongly moved, dislike trouble, hate 
€xpense, and abhor arrangements which bring them in contact 
with parish officials. They would pay a fine to the landlord 
who would wait, or take his money week by week, sooner than 
to the official who will not have his money except quarterly, 
and will distrain if he does not get it. It is true the 
landlord could, if the “fine” be remitted, get the tenant 
out of the scrape by simply putting the rate every week 
into a locked box inside the door, to be opened by the col- 
lector on quarter-day, but this will not be the landlord’s 
interest. The fear of trouble will restrict claims, and con- 
sequently the next Parliament will, in all probability, be this 








one, with certain changes. In the counties there will be a new 
constituency. In twenty-nine boroughs there will be household 
suffrage. In the remainder there will be the present suffrage, 
supplemented by the voters of the parishes which have not 
adopted the Small Tenements’ Act, and by the compounders who 
have placed themselves on the roll. In the twenty-nine boroughs, 
we must, Tories and Liberals, fight it out, and see what 
household suffrage does for us all. Our own doubt is that 
it may work badly, that the lowest and most numerous class 
may be less Liberal than the ten-pounders; but we are bound 
to say this is not the true Liberal creed. Most Radicals think 
household suffrage will work their way, and for aught any- 
body can tell they may be right, especially in the first elec- 
tion, when the whole power of the working class will be 
brought to bear to make household suffrage look satisfactory. 
In all boroughs but these twenty-nine, both parties are where 
they were on the Register, p/us certain compounders savage with 
the trouble to which they have been put, and certain addi- 
tions of voters above 6/. of rating pretty sure to tell on the 
Liberal side. Most of them belong in feeling to the same 
class as the ten-pounders of London, who vote all one way 
with ridiculous unanimity. In the counties, again, we 
may not win greatly, the small farmers in the remoter coun- 
ties being very numerous and very Conservative, but we can 
hardly lose. The landlords, Tory and Whig, will go to the 
poll with more followers, but the forces will be divided, as 
before, while in every county where there exists a suburban 
constituency, that is, in more than a third, the Liberals will 
win immensely. It will be very difficult to carry all Tories 
for Essex, or North Warwickshire, or counties comprising 
unrepresented districts of houses like West Kent, and so 
on. The total result therefore will be a considerable gain on 
the county vote, a slight gain on the ordinary borough vote, and 
probably neither gain nor loss on the twenty-nine scot-and- 
lot boroughs. If the Bill, therefore, is a sham, as Mr. 
Spofforth probably thinks it will be, the new House of Com- 
mons will, we conceive, be rather more ready, say one-twelfth 
more ready, to make it a reality. Add to this gain the gain 
in Scotland, where every borough will be Radical and most 
counties Liberal—the feuars or independent residents telling 
there very heavily—and in Ireland, where any reduction must 
increase the power of the anti-Orange party, and the new 
House will not be, on the balance of probabilities, the kind 
of House Lord Cranborne will like. 

But the Bill may work the other way? Every householder 
may enfranchise himself, or every second householder. This 
is quite possible, particularly if the Trades’ Unions can contrive 
to issue a pretty strong edict on the subject, which, if Messrs. 
Hughes and Harrison will exert themselves, and the Zimes will 
slang them hard enough, or threaten the Unions, in its love for 
Radicals, with execution by Act of Attainder, is not beyond 
the limits of possibility. How will it go then? We confess 
we have no data for determining, but there are certain 
grounds upon which to speculate, more or less wisely. 
The new electors are with the Liberals immovably on 
certain cardinal and, so to speak, vulgar points, such as 
religious freedom, including the abolition of Church Rates, the 
abolition of flogging, the legalization of Trades’ Unions, the limi- 
tation or prohibition of children’s labour, and the extension of 
municipal freedom of action. The local cheap press is edited 
almost exclusively by Liberals of an advanced type, men who, 
whether coaxed or kicked, will only go one way. The new 
electors are with “us,’—that is, with the true Liberals, as 
distinguished from the selfish Liberals,—on matters of foreign 
policy, though there, we confess, will probably be found the 
weak point of the party. Nobody hates and skulks fighting 
like the Liberal plutocrat. Still there is no real reason what- 
ever, except this matter of foreign policy, which may not be in 
evidence at the elections, why the majority of householders 
should differ greatly from the majority of ten-pounders in 
opinion; and as to influence, it is quite likely that everybody in 
the House has been making a mistake. Nobody canbe sure, and 
we do not pretend to be sure, but it is quite probable that 
in accepting Household Suffrage the Tories have transferred 
“influence” to the ten-pounders ; that outside the artizans, 
whom we can in the main rely on as Liberal, influence will 
belong to the small employers of labour, the shopkeepers, 
petty contractors, master operatives, local Dissenting minis- 
ters, and other persons who already possess a vote, and use it 
steadily on the Liberal side. In that case the Tory party, 
except when represented by aristocrats, will be hoisted into 
the air. It is of no use talking about money in a party 
question. There is as much of it on one side as on the other, 
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and the party which is not merely defending will always be| the purpose of speaking, and the streets of London for th 
the more willing to spend. Supposing, therefore, Mr. Dis-} purpose of demonstration, on the ground that they can nowhere 
raeli’s Bill to mean household suffrage, it is by no means/ else give such an effective impulse to Reform, is to make ¢ 
impossible, it is quite probable, that it will also mean an slightest and most trivial of accidental advantages in the 
immense majority of Liberal members in the next Parliament. | of meeting, the occasion for showing that the people who Want 
It is, of course, quite true that it may notso mean. The new | this great change in the Constitution have no respect for the 
electors may start some extraordinary demand which Liberals | authority of Law as it now exists. Everybody knows that 
cannot grant and Tories can, as at Coventry about French | whether the Reform League meets on Primrose Hill or jn 
ribbons, or may go wild over some wholly unexpected point, | Hyde Park, its numbers and the weight of its adherents wil} 
or may believe themselves indebted to Tories for a fran-| be the only matters affecting the political significance of the 
chise no Tory alive ever dreamt of voluntarily conferring; |demonstration. Whether the people meet in Hyde Park op 
but, apart from accidents of this kind, the balance of proba- | on Primrose Hill cannot by any possibility alter even for an hour 
bilities is in favour of a more “ democratic ’’ House of Com-|the future of Reform,—except, indeed, that this obstinag 
mons—of a House, in fact, with stronger instructions. | may alarm some of the most earnest friends of Reform, and 
The difference will be in those instructions. In any case, we| convince them of that which they have hitherto steaaj, 
take it, the first action of this new House will be to amend | disbelieved, that the ordinary householders of the greatest city 
this Bill. If very few new electors come in the Reform | inEnglandare disposed toimpose illegally and violently theirown 
agitation will recommence, sharpened and embittered by a/| arbitrary will on a responsible Parliamentary officer, duly in. 
ery of treachery, the masses having at this moment an idea vested by the Constitution with power to decide this matter, We 
that they are to get household suffrage. If, on the other|can imagine at least good Reformers frightened into reaction 
hand, many electors come in, they will most certainly abolish | by a silly and violent resistance to the law in Hyde Park 
the obstacles which impede or weight their exercise of the}on Monday next. We cannot imagine a single reaction 
privilege. In either case, as it seems to us, the House will | converted to the cause of Reform by seeing the pertinacious 
be compelled, if it makes changes, to make them in the | obstinacy of his fellow-countrymen about a point of no import- 
direction of household suffrage, pure and simple. It cannot | ance whatever, except as it affects the respect or contempt of 
clearly take away votes. It cannot clearly start a “ hard line,” | Englishmen for the law. Mr. Bradlaugh, in his usual foolish 
all fresh, out of the air. All it can do is to remove restric- | and intemperate style, told the meeting on Wednesday that if 
tions, and this it will be grievously tempted to do, either | the Government resisted forcibly the meeting in Hyde Park, 
by pressure from the cheated masses, or by orders from the | “ out of this meeting would come more than out of months of 
electors not cheated, but dreadfully worried by the personal Parliamentary debating, in which we agree with him, but 
payment every quarter of annoying rates. They will not| scarcely as to the kind of result which he anticipates, If 
like giving up their votes, and still less will they like the| Reformers show themselves so stupid as to persevere 
prospect of paying a quarterly bill, collected by an individual |in deing what they would not care to do at all if it had 
with whom they have no relation, whom they cannot put off} not been specially and legally forbidden, the zeal of many, 
indefinitely, and who can sell them up as promptly as the} which is warm enough now, may wax cold in consequence, 
landlord, and, as they think, is much more likely to do it.| This will be almost the first time that Englishmen will 
The tendency will be towards removing restrictions all the more, | have professed to see a principle in breaking law which is 
because a change of that sort will not, like a Reform Bill, | not new and not tyrannical, which has till now been regarded 
involve a dissolution. The grievance gone, there will be no|as beneficial to the public interest, and which can easily 
particular wish to test whether it is gone or not, or whether | be changed in the proper way, if it appears on discussion to be 
the same electors, qualified with little trouble, will vote just | oppressive and hostile to the public interest. tee: 
as they did when qualified with much. We may be wrong,| The question of whether Mr. Walpole’s prohibition is in 
nobody with such a measure can be quite certain, but it is| itself reasonable is quite another matter. Anybody might fairly 
at least possible Lord Cranborne understood his business} hold that he is foolish in resisting this political assembly in 
better than Sir 8. Northcote, and Mr. Disraeli’s Bill will| Hyde Park, who yet held that as he had prohibited it, it was 
either enlarge the “ Whig” vote, or directly and immediately | the part of all good citizens to acquiesce, and to call him to 
increase democratic power in its most ignorant form. The|account, if at all, by legal means. : It cannot be denied 
first result would be good, the second admits of correction, | that there has been a good deal of shilly-shally in the policy 
and, though disliking one, we fear neither, but the seceders of | of the Government in this matter. First, they resisted these 
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the 12th of April are clearly making fools of themselves. 
Whoever wins, they, if this Bill passes, lose their object and 


their seats. 





THE PROPOSED DEMONSTRATION IN HYDE PARK. 


HE Reform League seem bent on a détise. Are these men 


or children who want to go into the Park just because 
somebody says they shan’t, and that somebody a Secretary of 


State, whose conduct may be censured and who may be removed 
by Parliament, if he is doing what is wrong and illegal? There 


is no doubt such a thing as heroic political martyrdom in a 


good cause, but a sillier occasion for martyrdom than this no 
political body ever discovered, or rather invented. If a child 
with a great play-room insists on romping in the drawing-room 
against orders, nobody doubts that such a child should be 
“chastened” by its parents, though great allowances are 
made for the natural spirit of resistance against lawful 
authority in the young. But here are a set of men who are 
eager to prove their conviction that the people ought to rule, 
and the way they take to do so is to try and break down 
by violence the authority which is at present the only 
authority sanctioned by the people for the disposal of our 
public parks. Legally, no one has any doubt,—Mr. Beales 
himself, in his letter to Thursday's Telegraph, shows that even 
he has no doubt,—that the Home Secretary has full autho- 
rity to prohibit political meetings and speeches in Hyde Park. 
If the Reform League object to that exercise of authority, 
they can move Parliament to call him to account. If they 
think that the present Parliament is too prejudiced a body 
to call him to account, they can press forward the legitimate 
agitation for a Reformed Parliament, which might perhaps 
allow political meetings in Hyde Park. But to insist on illegal 


meetings, then they acquiesced, then they winked at a number 
of such meetings,—there was one only on Good Friday,—and 
now they are going back to their old policy of positive pro- 
hibition. However, it may perhaps be said in excuse for Mr. 
Walpole, that while this sort of thing may be very objec- 
tionable as a practice, and would be likely, if habitually 
sanctioned, to turn the park into a place where social enjoy- 
ment and quiet amusement are impossible,—still, that it is not 
desirable to make too much fuss about it, or to insist very scru- 
pulously on the right of the Government to interfere, in the 
case of meetings held at rare intervals and in an orderly and 
tranquil fashion. All that is needful, he may contend, is to 
oppose habitual meeting in the Park, and to resist the growth of 
any precedent in favour of the right of meeting. But if great 
demonstrations, called by public circular, like that for Monday, 
are to be repeatedly permitted, there can be no doubt that both 
the habit and the right will soon be established, and that the 
attempt of any future Government to dispute the latter would 
be a very dangerous one. Some such defence as this might, 
we think, be made for Mr. Walpole, for interfering so decisively 
now, in spite of the tacit sanction he has given to so many 
smaller meetings since the great disaster of last year. This meet- 
ing is to be a great one. It has been formally summoned. The 
language used by some of the Reform League as to the absolute 
legal right of the people to hold it has been very strong and very 
misleading. If after the use of such language Government 

acquiesced, judgment would have been confessed in favour of 
the right. If Hyde Park is not to become a regular place for 
open-air political meetings, it is time to contest them. Even 
if the Ministry has been vacillating, if it is not to give up 

control of the Park in the interest of the public, now 18 the 





time to interfere. We confess that, on the whole, we incline 
to the belief that the present rule reserving the Park for the 


meetings in Hyde Park, while Primrose Hill is open to them for} social enjoyment of the public is the best, though that is a 
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matter of no moment compared with the far greater import- 
ance of supporting the legal authority in any decision it may 
come to upon the matter. ; : ; 
So far from conveying the impression that the agitators are 
anxious about Reform, this disposition of theirs to quarrel 
pout the particular place in which they shall express their 
- ions, will carry the exactly opposite impression into the mind 
Fase nation. People who are really in earnest,—and earnest, 
cements about a cause in which they have every prospect of 
snocess,—are not likely to fall to wrangling about a trifle not 
even distantly connected with the matter in hand. Politicians 
really in earnest, if they cannot meet in a convenient place, 
meet in an inconvenient place ; they are thinking too much of 
the meeting and its objects, to care about the accidental cir- 
cumstances. A man who is riding for life and death will not 
waste time and energy by cavilling about the merely showy 
roperties of the horse offered him. No Member who cares 
shout his motion would withdraw it because he could not 
seure the exact place from which he liked best to address the 
House. All these bickerings about the Park are signs not of 
ness, but of frivolity in the cause of Reform. We are 
led that the mass of the people care nothing about the 
uestion of place—much about the demonstration to be made 
there. It is only one or two vain leaders, like Mr. Bradlaugh, 
in their ardour to exalt their own horns as sticklers 
for popular privileges and democratic rights, who seize 
on this petty question and wish to make popularity out 
of it. They will not succeed. The majority of all true Re- 
formers will see at once that strict obedience to the law is of 
even more importance in those who wish to secure a great 
alteration of the law, than in those who are agitating on the 
Conservative side. No one will persuade the people that the 
authority of future laws is safe in Reformers’ hands, who do 
not evince sincere respect for the authority of the existing laws, 
even while they criticize their deficiencies. 





THE CONFERENCE ON LUXEMBURG. 


FFAIRS look a little more peaceful, but not much. Lord 
Stanley has succeeded in gaining time for further nego- 
tiation, and the British public, which is openly anxious for 
peace, and covertly anxious to see England respected among 
diplomatists, is exceedingly pleased with his success. That 
success, however, must not be unduly exaggerated. The 
Prussian Government, instead of refusing point-blank to evacu- 
ate Luxemburg, and so reducing war to a question of days, has 
agreed to discuss with Europe whether, if they evacuate the 
fortress, they will be guaranteed against any ill consequences 
from such a step. Actual war is therefore postponed, delay 
helps to cool hot brains, and the Funds, therefore, have gone 
up; but the acceptance of a Conference “ in principle,” is un- 
fortunately, as the experience of 1864 ought to have shown 
us, not equivalent to peace. Prussia is not going to yield, 
simply and visibly, toa Power which remarks in its official 
journal that it has raised its armies to their full strength, has 
completed its purchases of horses and armed its fortresses, and 
can now wait without further preparations. All the Berlin 
Cabinet undertakes to do is to consider whether, if Europe 
accepts certain proposals, it will yield to the European wish 
for peace. The nature of these proposals is not exactly 
known, but the most probable account makes them con- 
sist of three important items,—that Luxemburg _ shall 
be neutralized, and placed under a distinct and unmis- 
takable European guarantee; that thus neutralized and 
guaranteed, it shall be inalienable without the consent 
of the guarantors; that the Prussian share of the expenses 
incurred upon the fortress under the Treaty of 1839, 
estimated at 2,000,000/., shall be repaid by Holland. This 
last demand may be waived,—though the Prussian Government 
is wonderfully obstinate about money, and will not at all like 
the expense of fortifying Treves and Sarre-Louis because it 
razed Luxemburg,—on account of its obvious injustice. 

It may be fair, if Prussia gives up a treaty right at the 
request of the Grand Duke of Luxemburg, that the Grand 
Duke should pay the expenses therefrom resulting, but the 
Grand Duke has not the cash, and to ask the Dutch for it,— 
inorder that they may retain a connection they dread and 
detest,—would be a little too gross, even in days when souls 
are purchased at 20/. a head. The second request, though 
intensely irritating to Napoleon, who had nearly completed his 
purchase, and, according to rumour, paid part of the money, and 
Who is spending thousands even now in Luxemburg, may also 
be conceded, It is indispensable to any arrangement. If the 


sovereignty is to be alienable the Duke-King will sell it, and a 
neutral territory in France or Prussia is an absurdity, would be 
an absurdity even if Luxemburg lay, like Andorre or San 
Martino—the only neutral enclaves left in great States—en- 
tirely out of everybody's way. Napoleon might create his son 
Prince of Luxemburg, and govern it through a Viceroy ; but, 
in the event of war, the territory would be as French as the 
Department of the Seine. Independence is essential to neutrali- 
zation, and it is the first and indispensable clause which will 
raise the real difficulties, possibly break off the negotiations 
before they are begun. The guarantee is to be European, 
and we question whether either Austria or England will sign 
an agreement which would either be a fraud or an embarrass- 
ment of the most dangerous and oppressive kind. Nothing 
can be more probable than a war between France and Ger- 
many within the next ten years. Nothing can be more 
certain than that in such an event Luxemburg, which, razed 
or standing, is the key of the Rhine, will be occupied by one 
or the other power. In that event, England, wholly 
innocent, wholly uninterested, and probably taken by sur- 
prise, will be compelled either to break her pledged word, 
pledged much more formally than it was to Denmark, 
or to plunge at once into a first-class war. And all for 
what? To protect a nationality? The Luxemburgers have 
no pretensions of the kind, and if their territory were occu- 
pied would vote themselves French with bilingual unanimity. 
To protect our interests? No Englishman alive cares one 
straw to whom Luxemburg belongs. To maintain a principle? 
Yes, truly, that a pledge once given ought to be redeemed, but 
that is the very reason for not giving the pledge. But if we 
refuse the guarantee, peace will be impossible? Is that our 
fault? To buy a present peace which England will enjoy any- 
how at the price of a future great war in which England 
must share is surely wretched political economy. It is 
exactly like pledging oneself to pay expenses if two neigh- 
bouring landowners ever should quarrel about their boundaries. 
One such guarantee we have indeed given, but then it was thus 
far a reasonable one ; we should probably fight for Belgium, 
even if we had not given it, and: the treaty is merely a public 
admission of our nearly inevitable policy. But to guarantee 
Luxemburg is to bind ourselves to fight on a grand scale, 
without knowing on which side we shall at the time be dis- 
posed to intervene. We may have to fight France for Luxem- 
burg with an American war on our hands, or Germany for 
Luxemburg, just as Russia endangers our Eastern communi- 
cations. It is folly even to think of such an arrangement, 
such folly that we do not believe even this House of Commons, 
afraid as it is of overthrowing the Government, will support 
Lord Stanley should he be in earnest in suggesting it. 

And yet without the guarantee what is the value of this 
Conference? What is there to be said in London which could 
not be said in Berlin, or Paris, or the Hague? Diplomatists 
are not more inventive sitting round a green table than in 
each other's rooms, are less inventive, because they cannot speak 
so freely. Prussia, of course, can go out of Luxemburg with- 
out a guarantee, that is, can yield to France, and not to 
Europe ; but she can do that now, and will not. The only use 
of a Conference is to save the honour of the litigants, and 
it is not saved unless Europe intervenes, and Europe will, we 
contend, becertainly unwillingand probably unable to intervene. 
We say nothing of the further demands with which rumour 
is so busy, and which may prevent the Conference itself ; of 
the story that Napoleon insists on evacuation previous to 
discussion as a satisfaction to French honour; or the much 
less improbable statement that Prussia wants a European 
guarantee, not for Luxemburg only, but against any further 
demands for compensation on the part of France. The single 
point that the guarantee is essential and cannot be given 
prudently, is sufficient to show how menacing the situation 
still is. That is evidently the conclusion of the Powers con- 
cerned. The Prussian Premier is hurrying the Constitution 
through his Parliament without discussion and by a single vote, 
and has so pressed Saxony that it will be accepted or rejected 
in Dresden also by an aye or nay. The contingents of the 
Southern Governments are ready to march, though not yet 
armed with the needle-gun. Rastadt has been garrisoned, 
troops are pouring into Mayence, and the commissariat 
department in the Rhine provinces is fully organized. Prussia 
is ready, and the ominous order that military movements are 
not to be reported has already been issued. On the other hand, 
the Moniteur says plainly that France has made her prepara- 
tions, and does not say that she has diminished them, and 





military observers report a gradual concentration of troops 
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towards the South and East. The single favourable feature 
in the situation is that both Powers having agreed to a dis- 
cussion, neither is anxious for immediate war. That is much, 
and justifies Lord Stanley as long as he has promised no 
guarantees, but that is not, though it may possibly become, a 
settled peace. 





MR, G. TREVELYAN ON PURCHASE. 


HE only defect in Mr. Trevelyan’s speech in favour of 
abolishing the Purchase System is that it is premature. 
The country is not awake as yet to the need of Army Reform, 
still less to the need of applying Liberal doctrines to the 
Army, and until it is the wealthier classes will not surrender 
their monopoly. Sir John Pakington and Lord Hartington 
made of course the regular official defence, alleging that the 
Army fought well, that alteration would be expensive, that 
“men” liked to be commanded by “ gentlemen,” and so on, 
but the real excuse in their minds was a very different one. 
They know that if Purchase is abolished the entire system 
must be revised, and without a strong Parliamentary demand 
they have not the force to revise it. There is no such demand, 
and until a catastrophe occurs, such as the cessation of Recruit- 
ing, there probably will not be, the system of confining com- 
missions to those who can pay for them being still in accord 
with the social instincts of the country. We alone in Europe 
sell the cure of souls. We alone in Europe still to this day 
confine the office of administering ordinary justice in counties 
to men with landed property. The immense majority of 
existing electors still think the sale of advowsons quite reason- 
able, and that the squire is the “ natural ” judge of his village, 
and see, therefore, no particular harm in the purchase of commis- 
sions. There is a good deal to be said, too, for the official re- 
luctance to moveinthe matter. The whole system hangs together 
till it is almost useless to single out any one abuse and abolish 
that. If money is not to be the first qualification of an officer, 
there must be some other means of selecting among candi- 
dates, and what is it to be? That cannot be decided till we 
know whether the Army is to be governed by a Cabinet 
Minister, or an irresponsible agent of the Crown, or a perma- 
nent but removable officer like the Commander-in-Chief in 
India,—an alternative which has much to be said in its 
favour. The same radical difficulty renders ordinary modes 
of promotion all but impracticable. If the supreme authority 
in the future is to be a Minister of War, he will promote the 
relatives of Parliamentary personages, or the scions of Peers, 
or popular favourites, and make the Army as discontented as 
the Navy. If he is to be a Crown agent, he will promote his 
favourites, or Court favourites, or the relatives of great nobles, 
with the same evil result. If he is to be permanent, but 
removable, he may indeed be trusted, because, while it will 
be his interest to avoid serious censure, it will not be worth 
his while to conciliate individuals ; but no such system has 
yet been adopted, or will be, till the catastrophe has occurred. 
As things stand, the abolition of Purchase would either mean 
promotion by seniority, that is, inefficiency in the higher 
ranks, or jobs done by the Court, the Minister, and “ public 
opinion”’ all at once. It is quite possible, we believe, 
with a succession of honest chiefs, of men, that is, who desire 
only the efficiency of the Army, to make seniority compatible 
with effectiveness, every success in actual warfare or regimental 
administration counting as so many years of service, but we 
have not that succession, and are not looking for it. Mr. 
Stanley wants a large proportion of officers from the ranks, 
and Mr. Stanley is right ; but then we must make the service 
such a career as will attract men fit to be officers, must 
abolish flogging, pay men so fairly that dismissal shall be a 
penalty, and abrogate the law which cashiers an officer for 
associating with his men, the most wonderful bit of caste legis- 
lation now existing in Europe. None of those things will be 
done yet, and until they are done the abolition of Purchase 
will not do much good. Mr. Trevelyan wants officers to be 
able to command per force of brain and knowledge of their 
business, instead of by the aid of social position, and so do we, 
but then the officers must be decently paid, which at present 
they are not. To abolish Purchase as the Army stands would 
be simply to incur considerable expense without achieving any 
result worth the outlay, unless, indeed, a great increase in the 
opportunities of favouritism can be called a result. The basis 
of the military system needs remodelling, and not a detail, 
which after all has this advantage, that an officer is always 
something besides an officer, is not a member of a caste, but 
has wide interests and many links with the civil population. 























Purchase, as a system of promotion, will end wh 
we cannot get men into the Army without making it a 
it will burst up from below, not be pulverized freee ota’ 
Mr. Trevelyan stated his case fairly and forcibly, tho - 
should not have ridden his father’s hobby, competitive exam: 
nation, quite so hard ; but after all, what argument can we 
strong as the one patent to everybody, that it cannot by 
expedient to limit the military career to men Possessed of 
some thousands of pounds? The aristocratic Limitation 
still kept up in some countries have at least this partial 
justification, that the aristocratic tone of mind is a Very good 
military tone, but mere wealth is a claim absolutely ineanl 
of intellectual defence. We might as well confine authorshi 
to the rich as soldiership. The single possible palliation for 
the system is that it works well, and this is the one which is 
used, and which will be successful till the nation sees that it 
works ill. They may be induced to see it by argument u 
Mr. Trevelyan hopes, but the experience of politicians jg that 
in such matters nothing opens English eyes except a startlin 
fact. A defeat, or a mutiny, or a stoppage of reeruitj 
would teach them in a day more than Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
with all his official knowledge and all his logical force, has 
been able to teach them in twenty years. Meanwhile, it js 
useful and praiseworthy to keep hammering the truth into 
Parliament, and Mr. Trevelyan has adopted by instinct the 
right way of hammering. He divides. Without a division 
his speech would have been a young member's display, with 
it, it compelled politicians at least to reflect on the fact that 
in the British Army Napoleon could not have risen without 
a fortune to waste. 





THE MAIN DEFECTS OF A NATIVE STATE. 


HERE are two evils in the constitution of every Indian 
State, as now organized, upon which we were unable to 
touch last week, but which must be described to make its poli- 
tical machinery intelligible. The first of these is the peculiar 
form taken by the ascendancy of the Paramount Power, the 
second, the total absence of any system of taxation properly 
so called. The first is the source of almost all the political 
evils in the State; the second, the main cause of its social 
disorders. The character and limits of British ascendancy in 
India are entirely misunderstood, and frequently deliberately 
misrepresented in Europe, where it is habitually confounded 
with the feudal idea of suzerainty. The power itself, were it 
only complete, would probably be alike beneficial and popular. 
The British Government, as heir of the Great Mogul, does not 
interfere with the feudatories more than he did, is far less 
oppressive in its pecuniary demands, and preserves the masses 
of the people from all, or nearly all, the evils of foreign war. Its 
authority is always exercised through an Envoy, who is usually 
a sensible and experienced man, and who holds the position 
of a very influential member of the Cabinet without special 
office. His advice is usually sound, and his presence in the 
Native Court prevents those spasms of self-will, of an almost 
insane volition, to which all natives are liable, and compels 
the Prince, when he does anything important, to think it out 
first. Scindia, for example, could not move his capital 
twenty miles by decree, and ruin a hundred thousand people 
in doing it, as many a Prince has done, without a sharp 
argumentative battle with the Resident, in which he would 
be nearly sure of defeat. The only real mischief of the Re- 
sident’s authority is the air of intrigue it gives to some 
transactions which the Prince is anxious to keep, and never 
succeeds in keeping, from his knowledge. The mischief is not 
the presence of the black-coated man, who is as often Good 
Angel to the Court as not, but in the fact that his presence 
guarantees the Prince against his subjects’ opinion. As we 
have explained, it is not what the Prince does, but what he 
fails to do, which ruins a Native State. He is Grand Refer- 
endary, and if he goes to sleep, or is a fool, or a sot, affairs 
go as they would in France without Emperor, or Chamber, of 
Courts, or public opinion. Under such circumstances every: 
body who can get armed followers oppresses everybody who 
cannot get armed followers, till the people, wearied out— 
and outside Bengal they are not a patient people,—apply, oF 
rather used to apply, one of two great constitutional remedies. 
They either killed the imbecile Sovereign, and put up some one 
of his House who could rule, or they applied to the Paramount 
Power at Delhi to do it for them. The British Government 
forbids both processes. It guarantees the ruler, and it will 
not remove him. The people of Oude, for example, would 
have deposed their late Sovereign—a very bad specimen, even 
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only lays 100, is morally a higher person than the bricklayer-who 
does his best, and takes the most he honestly can. 


{ 


That is a very | them arm-chairs; and life is a wrestle,—a truth which we 
plausible half-truth, and will commend itself to the minds of} hunger for the comfortable and the pleasant, seem in 
all those good men who hold that self-denial is not only| of forgetting. Life could, we dare say, be protected 


and trouble, and hardship. We do not train wrestlers by givin 

titi 
10 our 
dan r 
Until jf 


a virtue, but the sum and substance of virtues, a very numer-| was infinitely pleasanter, but the protection would act on it 


ous class, but is it strictly true? 


The man who resigns an! just as an unvarying temperature acts on th 
g g e human fra 


me; it 


advantage to benefit other men is, no doubt, noble, and many | unfits it for the storm, for the cold which would brace it, and 
of our best workmen are entitled to all the credit of that high | the sunshine which would ripen it, would relax every fibre till 


TIas not | 


| 


motive, but there is something else to be considered. 
man a duty to his Maker as well as to his brother, and is not the 
use and improvement of all faculties with which he may be 
endowed the first item in that duty? Everybody admits this at 
once about mental faculties. Suppose, for example, a journalist 
could, by stating his thoughts in a manner below his capacity, 
keep up the wages of inferior men, would that be performing a 
high moral duty? Or suppose a preacher by talking platitudes 
could make the lives of the majority of preachers more comfort- 
able, would that self-denial be morally right? Clearly not, and 
yet the bodily faculties are ‘‘ talents ” in the sense of the parable 
just as much as the mental capacities. The true duty of every 
man who has the power is, by his example, to raise the standard of 
human effort, to tempt ordinary men to advance their aims, and 
thus from generation to generation to raise the average of human 
capacity little by little, till the weak of one generation do what 
the strong of the previous one could hardly accomplish. We all 
recognize this truth in morals, in science, in literature, and why 
not in that application of thought to work which we call skilled 
labour? ‘This incessant elevation of the fitting limit of effort is, 
of course, very hard upon the weak, that is, upon the majority, but 
then it is no harder than other processes appointed by Providence 
for the development of animated creation. Natural selection is very 
hard upon the weak, but natural selection goes on under Almighty 
sanction. It is very hard that if a strong race dwells side by 
side with a weak one, the diseases of the strong race, such as 
smallpox, should affect the weak one, not only as much as they 
affect the strong, but indefinitely more; but so it is, and will be 
till time shall end. If indeed the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number were, as Bentham perhaps thought, the moral 
end of Creation, instead of a good working principle for ordinary 
legislation, then, indeed, the good bricklayer might be right in 
laying only an average number of bricks. Even then he would 
be sacrificing in his limited sphere the true interest of all future 
bricklayers to the comfort of those now existing, but the truth is, 
happiness is not the end, in this life at allevents. If it were, the 
scheme of Providence would have to be pronounced a very con- 
spicuous failure, but it is not. We do not desire to discuss what 
that end is,—though individually we believe it to be so much per- 
fection in all things in the sight of the Almighty as is possible to 
finite beings,—but we do say, and so does everybody else whose in- 
tellect is not clouded by an overwhelming pity, that the means is 
that incessant striving towards an ever receding ideal of per- 
fection in all things, bricklaying included, which is kept up, 
spurred, and stimulated by the example of individual superiorities. 
The self-denial which is only self-mutilation is constantly held 
up nowadays as the specially Christian form of action, but Christ 
explicitly and almost incessantly condemned it. How does Mr. 
Morley read the Parable of the Talents? Surely the whole teaching 
of that wonderful bit of moral wisdom is that the bricklayer who 
has capacity to lay 200 bricks ought to lay them, and pay no 
more heed to consequences than he does to the operation on his 
behalf of any other law of nature. He may be right in be- 
stowing the result of his labour on weaker brethren, but he can 
no more be right in refusing to do his best, than in cutting 
off one of his hands because one can earn as much as his neigh- 
bour’s two. That is not Christianity, but a new creed, in which 
duty to one’s neighbour is raised above both our duty to God and 
our duty to mankind at large, the lower principle above the 
higher, the part above the whole. Its direct tendency is to set up 
the weakest in the community as the standard, instead of the 
strongest. If it is wrong for Smith to lay 200 bricks, because he 
thereby strains all the Browns who can only lay 100, why is it 
right for the Browns to crush Jones, who can only lay fifty? 
Because they are many, and he one? Stuff! Association in 
iniquity does not make iniquity any better, or more defensible. 
But, says Mr. Morley, this strain of life is very grievous to the 
weak, a heavy burden upon the great majority of mankind. No 
doubt of it, and so is the necessity of getting a certain quantity 
to eat; but comfort, leisure, peace, absence of strain, and all the 
other good things are not the only or, perhaps, the best means of 
disciplining man to his highest work,—the elevation of himself 
nearer to the Almighty. Discomfort helps very often, and strain, 





life itself became a feebler and more useless thing. The greatest 
comfort man could get would be a permanent release from the 
possibility of hunger and thirst, but if that were granted how 
much would mankind do? That isthe point, not how would the 
feel, or how much would they sleep? The proposition for man 4 
not, given physical comfort, to see how near he will get to perfec. 
tion, but given perfection as an ideal, to see how much physical 
comfort is consistent with striving after it. Mr. Morley praises 
self-denial, and very properly, but the effect of his teaching is 
that the few have to deny themselves and the many have not 
which, on his own theory, must be very bad for them. His hhanle 
engine-driver only makes heroism in a thousand engine-drivers 
impossible. Why should not they be heroic and take what they 
deserve, that is, less than their superior ? A minimum rate of wage 
is a very good thing, and is at this moment established by statute 
in Great Britain, the Poor Law being strictly a rough law of 
minimum, but the absence of high standards towards which the 
average mass can strain is a very bad one. 


There is no danger, we fancy, of the world at large getting too 
soft and kindly and mother-like, but the recoil from our ancient 
hardness of thought is producing some very odd effects. Mr. 
Ruskin, for example, who hates political economy as a cruel 
science,—which it is just as much and as little as meteorology is 
cruel,—has published this week in the Manchester Examiner his 
ideal of a State law of marriage. It is simply that the rich are to 
keep the poor for the first seven years of their matrimonial lives, 
while the poor are to keep the rich from squandering their 
money :— 


“Briefly, then, and in main points, subject in minor ones to such 
modification in detail as local circumstances and characters would render 
expedient, there follow on the laws which a prudent nation would insti- 
tute respecting its marriages. Permission to marry should be the 
reward held in sight of its youth during tho entire latter part of the 
course of their education; and it should be granted as the national 
attestation that the first portion of their lives had been rightly fulfilled. 
It should not be attainable without earnest and consistent effort, though 
put within the reach of all who were willing to make such effort; and 
the granting of it should be a public testimony to the fact that the 
youth or maid to whom it was given had lived within their proper 
sphere a modest and virtuous life, and had attained such skill in their 
proper handicraft and in arts of household economy as might give well 
founded expectations of their being able honourably to maintain and 
teach their children. No girl should receive pormission to marry 
before her 17th birthday, nor any youth before his 21st; and it should 
be a point of somewhat distinguished honour with both sexes to gain 
their permission of marriago in the 18th and 22nd year; and a recog- 
nized disgrace not to have gained it at least before the close of their 
21st and 24th. In every yoar there should be two festivals, one on the 
first of May and one at the feast of harvest home in each district, at 
which festivals their permissions to marry should be given publicly to 
the maidens and youths who had won them in that half-year; and 
they should be crowned, the maids by the old French title of Rosiéres, 
and the youths perhaps by some name rightly derived from one sup- 
posed signification of the word ‘bachelor,’ ‘laurel fruit,’ and so ledin 
joyful procession, with music and singing, through the city street or 
village lano, and the day ended with feasting of the poor, but not with 
theirs, except quietly at their homes, And every bachelor and rositre 
should be entitled to claim, if they needed it, according to their position 
in life, a fixed income from the State for seven years from the day of 
their marriage for the setting up of their homes; and, however rich 
they might be by inheritance, their income should not be permitted to 
exceed a given sum, proportioned to their rank, for the seven years 
following that in which they had obtained their pormission to marry, 
but should accumulate in the trust of the State until that seventh yeat, 
in which they should be put (on certain conditions) finally in possession 
of their property, and the men thus necessarily not before their twenty- 
eighth, nor usually later than their thirty-first, year, become eligible to 
offices of State. So that the rich and poor should not be sharply 
separated in the beginning of the war of life; but the one supported 
against the first stress of it long enough to enable thom by proper 
forethought and economy to secure their footing ; and the other trained 
somewhat in tho use of moderate means before they were permitted 
to have the command of abundant ones.” 


Both rich and poor are to be protected in their several ways; 
shielded from temptation and suffering and trial, are to grow UPs 
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at, like trees under glass. Is that the course, supposing such 
ible, likely to produce true manliness? And is not 
a dream possi0ie, ° 
manliness,—the nerve which can benefit by fighting poverty, and 
resisting the temptation to squander, which can grow the stronger 
in running because of the rockiness of the road, at least as noble 
an end as comfort ? 
{HE FEMININE ELEMENT IN “'THE MODERN 
SPIRIT.” 
N an admirable article in the May number of Fraser's Magazine 
] on “The Modern Spirit,” the writer points out the double 
current of thought which has been undermining the old dogmatic 
authority of the Churches,—on the one hand, the spirit of logic, 
weighing evidences and finding a succession of verdicts of “* not 
proven,”—on the other hand, the spirit of mysticism, grasping 
at large, vague, vital beliefs, without much evidence or much 
yalue for evidence, indeed accepting them only because they 
seem to satisfy a want of the soul, and quite ready to modify or 
dismiss them as soon as any other more importunate claimant 
demands admittance and recognition from our spiritual senti- 
ments. It is to the latter element only in this ‘‘ modern spirit,” 
by no means the least important element, that we want to ask 
attention just now. Nothing is more curious, as the writer of 
the article in Fraser points out, than the undermining effect 
which this positive element of our faith, or at least our desire 
for faith, has produced on “ modern thought.” The just and 
legitimate effect of a careful weighing of evidence, is to show where 
we have been credulous, and where we must give up what we had 
formerly accepted as true. But at first sight one would scarcely 
have supposed that this thirst for large beliefs without evidence,— 
and it is an essential feature of this element in ‘‘ the modern spirit” 
that there should be no show of the trammels of direct argument, 
for all the passion in this kind of belief exhales if you attempt to 
justify it by the aid of the reason,—would have had so under- 
mining an effect upon those beliefs which had hitherto been 
held upon evidence. Yet we sincerely believe that a great deal 
more of modern doubt has been created by this absorption of 
vague elemental faiths from ‘‘ the Eternities and Immensities,” at 
least by the habit of mind which chafes against logical grooves 
and yet craves after mystical inspirations, than by the solvent of 
modern criticism. ‘The latter has, indeed, often worked in the 
service of the former. You can trace many an acute conclusion of 
modern criticism less to the state of the special evidence, than to the 
rebellion of the critic’s mind against being asked to surrender 
at discretion to the force of evidence which he feels to be inade- 
quate in grandeur to the greatness of the spiritual issues con- 
nected with it. Paley’s evidences, both of Natural Theology and 
of Christianity, for example, have revolted as many minds as 
they have convinced. As regards Natural Theology, persons 
«raving for the mystic clasp of the Immensities were naturally 
angered by Paley’s modest but exigeant *“‘ watch.” As regards 
Christianity, persons craving for the Word made flesh were re- 
volted by being compelled to found so much on the discovery that 
St. Paul's Epistles contained several minute coincidences as to his 
times and modes of travelling with the book called ‘the Acts of 
the Apostles.’ The modern spirit, on its thirsty pantheistic side, has 
done more to dissolve the power of dogmatic definitions and 
orthodox apologies, than even the careful toil of critical investiga- 
tion. 

It is a true account, we believe, of the origin of this mystical 
element in ‘‘the modern spirit,” to say that men of ima- 
ginative and speculative power have borrowed a_ method 
from women, and applied it with much greater boldness and 
revolutionary audacity than women themselves have usually 
displayed. The so-called “intuitions” which have made so 
much stir of late years, are to a great extent tastes and senti- 
ments which women have always used more liberally than men 
in support of their favourite dogmatic authority, but which men are 
now wringing out of their hands and setting up above all dogmatic 
‘authority. ‘Take the vague apophthegms by which Emerson has 
gained so much influence among the Pantheistic class of thinkers, 
—some of which are quoted in another article of the same number 
of Fraser's Magazine to which we have referred,—take such 
@ saying as ‘“‘ A right and true man would be felt to the very 
centre of the solar system,”—or this, ‘‘'The pulses of thought, 
which go to the borders of the Universe, let them proceed from 
the bosom of the Household,”—what are these but the imagina- 
tive apotheosis of sentiments which women would have used in a 
veiled form to support the dogmatic authority of the system which 
had laid most hold upon them? ‘The religious Comtists, in imper- 





sonating their imaginary Grand Etre as a ‘‘mother,”—depriving 
God of all personal character first, and then as if in irony calling Him 
‘* Her,”—Theodore Parker, who, though an earnest Theist, insisted 
frequently on the same grotesque transformation of divine 
gender,—are all following in the same path, seizing on a vague 
sentiment which women would have carefully subordinated to 
some visible and authoritative system, and recklessly enthroning it 
above all visible and authoritative systems, to show how much they 
prefer warm sentiment to tradition, evidence, or revelation. But 
the most curious illustration of this remarkable tendency in ‘‘ the 
modern spirit” boldly to enthrone a sentimental feminine element 
where no woman ever would have placed it, above all other 
elements of modern religion and theology, is one that proceeds 
apparently out of the Swedenborgian school of thought. Ina 
curious little book* that has just appeared, and which is so sincere, 
fresh, and evidently written out of genuine personal emotion, that 
we hope to give it a more extended notice in these columns, Mr. 
Horace Field attempts to establish a rigid fatalism on spiritual 
grounds, by attributing our apparent free-will to what we must 
call a loving feminine finesse on the partof God. Nay, this is the 
express analogy which he finds for God's goodness in making us 
fancy we are free when we are not,—that it is just what a woman 
does when she makes her husband think he originated some 
token of love to her, while in reality she put him up to it :— 

“My statement is, then, that God Himself directs all our movements, 
and so directing, gives us the feeling that we direct ourselves. There 
is a process so strangely parallel among our social relationships that I 
cannot pass it by. I refer to conjugial love. An observer of the work- 
ing of the heart well knows that conjugial love springs from the woman 
and returns to her. It originates with the woman. It is a gift from 
her to the man, which he feels in himself as though he originated it, 
and feels this so strongly that it will even vanish away—as the woman 
is herself well aware—if she by acting failed to keep up this strange 
delusion in his mind. Shakespeare makes Rosalind relate the art 
employed to effect this purpose, among the othor fomale secrets he 
allows her to betray under her male disguise— 

‘ Orl. Fair youth, I would I could make thee believe I love. 

‘ Ros. Me believe it! You may as soon make her that you love 

believe it; which I warrant she is apter to do than to confess she does ; 
that is one of the points in the which women still give the lio to their 
consciences.’ 
Now, the remarkable part in all this is, that the delusion in the man’s 
mind, that he himself originates the love, is essential to the existence of 
the love itself ; just as when doing any act at the direct bidding of God, 
the delusion that we do it ourselves is the heart of all social existence. 
Human nature is full of such contradictions. We may say, for example, 
to a mischievous child, ‘ Your whole life is needfully a cause of troublo 
to all about you; you ought to try, therefore, and give as little needless 
trouble as you can,—not that we do not all delight to take trouble for 
you—we should, indeed, be lost without it—but our delight will pass 
away if we do not see you endeavour to relieve us of all the trouble you 
can ;’ and this desire to rob us of trouble is the only way to keep up 
our delight in it; and these contradictions must be in the heavenly 
nature, if we regard its essential life to be self-sacrifice, until they cul- 
minato in conjugial love, the essence of which is the complete absorption 
of the gift by the receiver, and its consequent return to the giver. In 
conjugial love, then, the woman plays toward the man the part of Deity. 
She gives that all-engrossing heavenly love to him, accompanied by tho 
persuasion that he himself originates it. She first selects him from 
among other men, and he perceives it; each advance is hers, and he 
feels it as his own, because he loves it; she induces the final declaration, 
but the man speaks the word, and heaven and earth cannot persuade 
him that he is not the author of it, because he pours out his whole being 
in it; and these persuasions she will induce in him at any cost, and will 
not disturb him in them—no, not at the price of life itself. And what 
does the wise man do when convinced of these truths? He accepts 
these doings on the part of the woman as of her true nature; he revels 
in the delusion itself thus valued by her, and thus supported, as the 
richest jewel in her diadem, and as men thus deal with women as to 
conjugial love, so should the whole race deal with our Fathor in heaven 
as to free-will,—receive the inspiration to the deed, accompanied by the 
love for it, as His gift, and adore Him for ever that the gift thus given 
persuades them that they, and not God, are the authors of their acts.” 

Indeed, the key-note of this remarkable little book,—remarkable 
for combining real logical cohesion of thought with extraordinary 
feats of sentiment,—is that while there is nothing, no other 
agency, in the world but God, He has managed matters with 
so loving and delicate a feminine finesse, that we all imagine 
ourselves to be doing freely what we are really constrained to do, 
and so enjoy as spontaneous in ourselves acts of self-devotion and 
prayer, which are really only God's acts passed through the 
funnel of our seeming personality. We attribute this curious 





* Heroism; or, God Our Father, Omnipotent, Omniscient, Omnipresent. By Horace 
Field, B.A. Loudon: Longmans. 
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doctrine concerning God’s feminine finesse of tenderness to the 
Swedenborgian school of thought, both on account of the odd and 
objectionable word ‘‘ conjugial,” which we never saw in any other 
class of writings, and from the dedication to the ‘‘ Bridegroom 
and the Bride, the Lamb and the Lamb's wife,” which is a favourite 
vein of mystical allegory in the Swedenborgian school; but 
there is nothing in the book Swedenborgian in doctrine, Sweden- 
borg himself having been, we believe, a strong believer in free-will. 

Now, what can be more remarkable than the fact that from 
so many different sources,—from the Spinozistic school of Pan- 
theism, from Comte’s school of rigidly phenomenal generalization, 
from Theodore Parker's school of robust, sometimes almost rndely 
masculine, Theism,—from the Swedenborgian school of types and 
allegories,—there procee1 the same tendencies to extol the femi- 
nine type of mind,—nay, as we have seen, even feminine finesse 
in action, not only above religious dogma, but even above the 
intellectual side of faith. ‘To defend God for deceiving us as to 
free-will by saying that in this He is just like a woman who makes 
a man offer to her and makes him think he did it without any guid- 
ance from her, is surely one of the strangest apologies for Fatalism 
which the world has ever heard of. Yet though an exaggerated 
illustration of the modern tendency to substitute vague fascina- 
tions of sentiment for truths for which we can plead the authority 
of historical revelation, it is only one of many all going to show 
that the most popular elements of modern religious faith are those 
at which men vaguely grasp in moods of elevated feeling, and for 
which they require no evidence in the proper sense of the term, 
except just the very sort of momentary fascination which beautiful 
women themselves exercise over men. 

Our inference from all this is that the positive side of “ the 
modern spirit” in relation to religion is the tendency to fall in 
love with ‘‘ the infinite,” and to revolt, as lovers will, against the 
restraint of rational laws; while the negative side,—the masculine 
side,—is the logical tendency to demand evidence for all asserted 
facts, and to reject all facts not established by evidence in the most 
satisfactory mauner. ‘The great religious calamity of our time is 
that so few seem to be able to combine habitually, and in the 
same religious mood, the two attitudes of thought,—to guide 
criticism by spiritual cravings, to check spiritual cravings by in- 
tellectual criticism. Our most religious feelings nowadays help the 
revolt against Revelation just because it is revelation; in other 
words, because God's revelation of Himself is governed by moral 
laws and limited by historic evidence, and so has not the delicious 
charm of the inspirations of vague and wayward passion. ‘The 
critical spirit, on the other hand,—one of the most hopeful 
evidences of the scrupulous intellectual conscience of the 
present day,—is left unassisted in its investigations by that 
religious thirst which could alone enable it to detect the true 
springs of the water of life. We shall never reach by our own 
investigations, and without the aid of that dogmatic “ authority ” 
which is gone for ever, the true life of God,as He has so long 
been revealing it to us, till we can combine in the same attitude 
of mind and heart the scrupulous intellectual conscientiousness of 
modern times, with the spiritual thirst which, without it, is so 
lawless and vagrant, but which, under its guidance, will prove a 
truer divining rod to detect the “ living waters,” than any authori- 
tative Church, or any verbally inspired Bible. 








THE WRITER OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 
[To tHe Epiror or tue “ Specrator.”] 
Srr,—In your remarks upon my letter published in your current 
number, you somewhat misapprehend my positions on two points. 
1. I admit that the ‘‘he who knoweth” and the ‘he who bare 
witness” is the same person, but I say the change of tense is most natu- 


first indicated, by using the past, ‘* bare witness,” that the witness 
is not himself, else he should have said Deareth, not bare, changed 
to the present, knoweth, in order to express his own reliance on this 
witness, by introducing him as if actually present, and giving his 
testimony. 

2. I do not deny ‘‘ that the author of the Fourth Gospel lays | 
special and minute stress on evidence” intended to show that | 
Jesus was the ‘* Logos made flesh,” as Milton does on variou 


evidences intended to show the happy state of Adam and Eve in | 4 series of trusts on land, being 

Paradise; but how does this prove that he did not himself | they were impressed on capital. 
. . . ’ ° ‘j i 

believe the conception thus evidenced to be true, and to have been | sonal property” (you add) ‘‘is, if not as 


evidenced in a way substantially such as he states ?—and if so, 
where is the deception? If we have erroneously taken him for an 
eye-witness, when in reality he tells us only what he inferred and 





| 


| 
rally explained by supposing that the writer of the Gospel, having 
| 


; | shown how I would defend the prohibition of impressing too long 


believed, what right have we to excuse our own, Ulndues 


charging him with wilfully deceiving us ? 

You adduce, as an instance of an intention “ to deceive by th 
semblance of evidence” the “ utterly unmeaning, if unhistori a 
‘ Arise, let us go hence,’ at the end of the fourteenth chapter.” But 
why these words must have such a character, if unhistorica| you 
do not state, and I cannot perceive. Does any one believe them 
to have been actually spoken by Christ, in the connection in Which 
they occur in this gospel? May not the writer have intended ty 
close his account of the last discourse of Jesus with words floatin 
in his memory from the Synoptical story, and when altermek 
he added to his account have forgotten to strike them out? 
Would any sane person intentionally introduce a well known 
saying in a connection where it is ‘ utterly unmeaning,” in order 
to give a ‘‘ semblance of evidence” to the statements among which 
it is so introduced ? 

To your question where the Apocalypse claims an Apostolic 
origin, I reply, in the first verse, which asserts that Jesus Christ 
‘‘signified it, having sent by His Angel to His servant John,” 
without the slightest hint that this “‘ John ” is not the well know, 
Apostle. That the absence of the word ‘apostle ” from the de. 
scription is of no moment appears by a comparison with othe 
parts of the New Testament. This title is wanting in St. Pay) 
Epistle to the Philippians, in both those to the Thessalonians, ip 
that to Philemon, where we have only the touching description 
of ‘‘ prisoners of Jesus Christ,” and in the Epistles both of Jame 
and Jude, each of whom, like ‘‘John” in the Apocalypse and 
Paul in the Philippians, calls himself only the “ servant of Jesus 
Christ.” 

I take this opportunity of correcting an error of my own, in 
stating that the Epistles attributed to St. John are the oily 
anonymous epistles in the New Testament. That to the 
Hebrews belongs to the same category. E. V. X. 


[If our correspondent can seriously maintain that a whole 
string of unique discourses and miracles, all of which he believes 
to be unhistorical, some few of which are opposed to the other 
traditions, and but few of which are included in the threefold 
Synoptic tradition, can have been really handed down by a separate 
tradition, without having any foundation in fact, we fear we have 
no common grounds of criticism with him. It is obvious that 
there might be great divergencies in the subject-matter of dif- 
ferent traditions which had originated in the same series of facts; 
but that a gospel so unique and so superficially different from the 
others as John’s should be at once written bond fide, and yet 
utterly without historical foundation, seems to us contrary to the: 
plainest principles of common sense.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE LIBERAL PRESS AND THE DISCIPLINE OF THE 
ARMY. 
[To tae Eprror or THE ‘ Srpecrator.” 

Sir,—A correspondent to whom you have granted all the honours 
of large and leaded type, in a letter published in your last impres- 
sion on the discipline of the Army, took occasion to charge the 
Daily News (among other papers) with treating military subjects 
in a manner prejudicial to the proper discipline of the service. 
It is to be regretted that your correspondent, before he brought so 
grave a charge against a journal which he singles out by name for 
his animadversion, had not taken the trouble to assure himself of 
the justice of the charge. Now, in a leading article which appeared 
in the Daily News only the other day, on the Revised Clauses of the 
Mutiny Bill, he might have read the following sentence, which 
appears to me simply and entirely incompatible with the truth of 
his accusation :—‘t No one has ever pretended that any army, 
however composed, can be kept together, whether in war or peace, 
except by the strictest discipline and the sternest justice.” —( Daily 
News, Tuesday, April 2, 1867.)—I am, &c., 

ONE OF THE STAFF 





THE LAND LAWS. 
(fo tne Epiror oF THe “ Specrator.”} _ 
Sir,—in your notice (Spectator, April 27) of the recently published 
volume, Questions for a Reformed Parliament, you observe, with 
reference to my essay on ‘* The Land Laws, that ‘“ I should have 


such asf should not prohibit if 
“‘ The close settlement of per- 
common as the close 





* (Jumes is bel'eved by some of the best critics to be neither of the «ap stles James, 
and if se, the argument from his case would teud the othe way. ‘The word ange 
would have b-eu used by any disciple, and though, of course, n t exclusive of ao 
aposile, is certainly uot specially suggestive of one.—E», Spectator. }' 
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t of land, still so common that it must stand or fall 
with wl e, in my essay, certain objections to the settlement of 
I May I ask the grounds on which it is held, or presumed, 
eo objections to the settlement of land apply also to the 
settlement of personalty ?—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

W. L. Newman. 

[Many of Mr. Newman’s own objections to settled estates apply 
in almost the same words to settled personal property. The 
straint established before children are born over the judgment 
of those who can alone know them and their characters, as to how 
they should be dealt with, is as dangerous in the case of personal 
as of real property. The public mischief involved in restraining 
the alienation of part of the property for purposes which would in 
the end add to the value of the whole, are independent of the 
kind of estate, real or personal. In short, many of the mischiefs 
involved in keeping land in bulk under one ownership, are also 
involved in keeping personal property in bulk under one owner- 


ship.—Eb. Spectator. ] 











“A TALE OF LUDLOW CASTLE.” 

(fo tae Eptror oF tHe “Specrator.”] 
Sir,—May I correct a slight error, not of opinion, but of fact, in 
last week’s Spectator? In a kindly notice of my Tale of Ludlow 
Castle, your reviewer says, ‘In one instance, too, a line of Scott's 
has slipped into Mr. Skeat’s narrative— 

‘ Hurl'd to the ground, rolled man and horse ;'” 
and he refers to canto the second of the Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
But the resemblance is slighter than this seems to imply, and 
extends only to half a line, not to a whole one. In the third 
canto of the Lay we find,— 

“Hurl'd on a heap, lay man and horse.” 

Even of this amount of resemblance I was quite unaware, till your 


reviewer thus pointed it out to me.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Watrer W. SKEAz. 





os 
THE WATER-COLOUR SOCIETIES. 

Tues Societies, which have simultaneously opened their Exhibi- 
tions, have each their special attractions. In the way of novelty 
the Institute outbids its elder sister ; for here we find newly asso- 
ciated as honorary members foreign artists of no less repute than 
L. Gallait, R. Bonheur, and Henriette Brown, each of whom has 
contributed to the Exhibition. While proceeding on its established 
course (a course, however, which report says is shortly to receive 
important modifications) the old Society has added to its roll three 
native artists, one at least of whom takes immediate rank with 
its most illustrious members. Novelty, or any fresh evidence of 
originality, must not always be expected from every exhibitor. 
The periodical exhibition sometimes finds the painter with as little 
fresh matter to express as the magazine does the literary author ; 
and it is not in all respects desirable that the members of a society 
of artists should be called upon to furnish two exhibitions in the 
year. A variety of considerations, however (not necessary to par- 
ticularize) disinclines or disables an artist from allowing his wits 
to lie fallow for a season, and so he starts his coach whether he 
has a passenger or no. ‘Thus it happens that many old favourites, 
though giving no sign of failure in power, yet provoke no special 
notice or admiration, and that to give an account in detail of 
every picture, or even of every good picture, would savour too 
much of repetition. 

To begin, then, with the old Society. Mr. A. Hunt seems of 
all his brethren to have at present the greatest activity. Lively 
in imagination and scrupulous in truthfulness, he advances ever 
nearer to the high standard set before him by the best of his fore- 
runners, and which, though it were flattery to say he has yet 
attained, seems fully within his reach. Besides a beautiful 
“Durham ” (258) bathed in misty sunshine, and a sultry after- 
noon on ‘‘ The Two Traeths from Llandecwyn” (211), a dream 
of beauty, scarcely realized with sufficient clearness, he has 
painted a rainbow picture which for brilliance of sunlight sur- 
passes all else in the gallery. ‘The picture is not thoroughly satis- 
factory as a composition, the dull-blue stream that sweeps across 
the picture in a curved belt being singularly infelicitous. But 
the painting of the hill-side against which the sun strikes, 
especially that part which is just within the bow, is masterly ; and 
the bow itself is so wonderfully luminous and true that the evan- 
®scence, which is a principal charm of the natural phenomenon, is 





actually suggested by the painting. Some persons have doubted 
whether, the sun’s position with reference to a rainbow being fixed, 
the shadows cast by the jutting rocks on the hill-side are not 
incorrect. But a little consideration will show that Mr. Hunt 
has not fallen into this common error of rainbow-painters. ‘The 
spectator is not looking directly at the bow, but across its left 
limb. ‘Thus the plane of the bow is at an angle with the plane 
of the paper. In other words, the sun is in his left rear, and the 
shadows are consequently rightly represented as cast towards the 
right. ‘‘ Happiness in the Desert” (117) is the title given to an 
unusually fine drawing by Mr. C. Haag. An Arab leads a camel, 
and makes music on a pipe for mother and child, who ride on the 
camel’s back. The idea has already been treated by him on a 
small scale, and the picture is now exhibiting at Paris. Here 
the composition is different, and the drawing large; and 
as Mr. Haag is not one of those who by enlarging their 
scale only aggravate their faults, and as he has lavished 
on this drawing all the resources of his artistic knowledge and 
execution, the result is a work of extraordinary power. Mr. 
Burton exhibits a grand female head, which he has been 80 
audacious as to make beautiful with hair of most unfashionable 
black ; and Mr. Dodgson, besides new studies of his beloved Knole 
Park, sends a small drawing called ‘ Morning” (216), which 
deserves a better place than it has got. Indeed, it may be 
observed in passing, no great discretion appears to have been 
exercised in the general arrangement of the gallery. Mr. A. 
Fripp’s ‘‘ Sheep- Washing ” (34 ) suffers grievously by its neighbour- 
hood to one or two drawings remarkable rather for the fortissimo 
in contrast than for the modesty of true art. It is this latter 
quality that especially distinguishes Mr. Fripp’s work, and causes 
it to win its way to our lasting approval long after more obtrusive 
rivals have excited first, our astonishment, and next, our dislike. 

The serenity so often noted as the special characteristic of Mr. 
Boyce's landscapes, is very remarkable in his view of ‘ Abinger 
Mill Pond” (224). Fringed with reeds and flags, over which the 
‘sere woods” of autumn are reflected in the crystal calm, this 
little pool seems a corner of the world reclaimed from noise and 
tumult, and specially consecrated to silence and tranquillity. A 
swan (somewhat awkwardly introduced) is its only tenant. The 
colouring is of that sombre but luminous quality of which Mr. 
Boyce possesses the secret. His other drawings are less pleasing ; 
much that is excellent in painting, such as the sky in (120) and 
the red-brick houses in (208), is ‘squandered on thankless and ill 
proportioned compositions ; and a lover of Thames scenery will 
hardly recognize in (114) one of the most beautiful spots on his 
favourite river. Mr. Boyce at his best charms us with a senti- 
ment of repose. But this is his only note, and he so often puts 
us off with mere studies that convey no impression at all but 
surprise at their author having elicited from nature so much 
that is unlovely, that one is tempted to doubt whether his better 
productions are the result of conscious aim in a specific direction, 
or are not the accidental upshot of a patient imitation of fixed 
effects. The question is not of importance except so far as it 
shows that Mr. Boyce’s range must, as the necessary conse- 
quence of his method, be exceedingly limited. No one can accuse 
Mr. E. B. Jones of treating mere imitation of nature as the sole 
end and object of his art. Rather one would suppose his inten- 
tion was to show what he could do, without any imitation except 
imitation of certain bygone phases of mediaval art. So devoted 
is he to those particular phases that he sees even Greek myths 
through the same medium, investing Cupid and Psyche with a 
hamper of Gothic drapery which serves only to disguise in some 
degree an inexcusable ignorance or disregard of the forms which 
it covers. Mr. Jones has a rare sense of colour, and considerable 
power of expression ; but both are so clouded by conventionality 
that a strong effort is needed for the recognition of their actual 
existence and value. 

Puzzled and distracted by these new lights, one turns with a 
sense of relief to the quiet power and simple nature of Mr. T. 
Danby’s works. Though new to this gallery, Mr. Danby is not 
new as a water-colourist, still less as a Jandscape painter. But it is 
rare for any artist to exhibit such sustained power throughout as 
many as seven pictures exhibited at one time. ‘They are all from 
the Welsh hills, and vary in colour and feeling according as they 
represent the pure grey of the forenoon (23), the streaming sun- 
light of early afternoon (207), the golden glow of sunset (199), or 
the deeper shades of advancing twilight (41). The extreme sim- 
plicity and large composition of the last-named picture remind 
one of the great French landscapist Daubigny. But it possesses 
a fullness and purity of colour which the Frenchman does not 
approach. ‘This one drawing, without more, would make a repu- 
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tation. But all may be studied with advantage ; as, for instance, | towards his rival loves, Lady Ongar and Miss Burton, is absolute) 
the broad shadow on the left of (199), where space is admirably | perfect, so far as it goes. As is customary with Mr. Trollope y 
expressed by nicest gradations of tone and colour; and thedistant | does not go very deep. If any one who knows both ddtiesie 
hill-side in (23), where great wealth of detail finds its proper use | compare the struggle in Harry Clavering’s mind with the exquiny 
in unobtrusively enriching the landscape. Mr. F. Powell’s name | picture of James Erskine’s similar struggle in the ouly te 
is also one not unknown to fame, as of one who has studied the | A Lost Love, which we owe to the genius of the authoresg eal 
sea not only from shore but from shipboard, and knows how to | herself by the pseudonym of ‘ Ashford Owen,” he will see at Pa 
paint a great wave in full swing. But he deserves to be judged | where Mr. ‘Trollope’s genius stops, as well as how much it cay 
rather by what he has exhibited heretofore than by this year’s|accomplish. In the anonymous story we have mentioned, a 
specimens, which appear somewhat thin and flat. Mr. B. Bradley, | see pictured with exquisite delicacy the different class of seni 
the remaining addition to the Socicty, is an animal painter, toler- | ments excited in the hero’s mind by the rival heroines, and alsy 
ably correct in his drawing, but inefficient as a colourist. the utterly different species and depth of passion with which each 
Although it had already been whispered that certain French | of them regarded him. In The Claverings we may see faintly 
artists had commenced practising the art of painting in water] perhaps, though only faintly, the different species of Joy, 
colours, it was not generally known that the Institute had asso- | with which Harry Clavering was regarded by Lady Ongar and 
ciated to themselves in honourable companionship artists of such | Florence Burton, but even that is rather a difference of manne 
eminence as those named above. A comparison of their works} towards him, a difference of character in expressing it, thay 
hanging on the same wall with ours cannot but be of great advan-| a difference of inward feeling. But we see nothing, absolutely 
tage to British artists ; not, of course, so much with reference to | nothing, of the conflicting sentiments in Larry Clavering’s gy, 
the manipulation of the materials used, as to the principles of} mind; we see that something in each of the women attrac, 
art by which the use of all materials whatever should be directed.| him, but we do not see the two currents of feeling in elo 
The great Belgian has sent two drawings, repeated from two well} contrast and comparison, the sort of pang which he would fy! 
known pictures already exhibited in this country, ‘‘ The Warrant of |}in giving up Florence, the different sort of pang which he would 
Execution read to Counts Egmont and Horne” (49) and “The Oath | feel in giving up Julia. We have to create all that for ourselves, 
of Vargas " (55). The heads in both are finely conceived, though } without any help from Mr. Trollope ; the two women are drawy 
the expression of some may be thought a little exaggerated. ‘ A} with great clearness, and one of them at least with great force, 
Highland Lake” (52), by R. Bonheur, shows a ferry boat crowded | but if we want to know where the special torture of Harry Clayer. 
with sheep rowed by two Highlanders. Mdlle. Bouheur proves her | ing’s position was in each case, we have to fall in love with they 
appreciation for transparent washes, and has happily rendered the | as well as we can for ourselves, and discriminate the special sort 
keen clear air of the Scotch hill-country. This drawing, again, is} of affection cach was able to inspire. Mr. ‘Trollope does hot helj) 
a repetition, but the original in oil, now exhibiting in Paris, has}us. He does not even represent Harry as feeling that the 
never (?) been scen in this country. Madame Brown has also}one woman (Lady Ongar) was superior to him in power and 
repeated, from one of her own compositions, a sister of charity | breadth of character, and that, towards her, adiniration and 
quietly engaged in measuring out medicines (291). a certain delight in the remorse, courage, and boldness of he 
Of the regular members, Mr. Hine, as usual, takes precedence | love,—she had been faithless to him once,—were the predomi- 
by the truthful quality of his colour and the expressive natural-] nant elements of attraction. Ile does not tell us that the 
ness of his treatment. ‘‘ On the Downs” (40) may be pointed to} other’s inferiority of position, and her gentle confiding natur 
as a representative work, remarkable for its combination of sun-| filled him with the protecting pride which a man _ gencrally 
light with sobriety, and for its delicate gradations. Mr. J. Mog-| loves best to feel towards the woman of his choice, and made him 
ford has studied the sea breaking on the shore to some purpose, | sensible of that perfect ease in her presence which Harry Claver- 
and in this respect has made an advance in delicacy and truth.| ing could scarcely perhaps have felt with such a one as Laly 
Ilis skies are still apt to be heayy, and he torments his drawings | Ongar. Mr. Trollope leaves this deeper element of sentiment 
with too many brush-marks. Mr. Shalders has here a luminous land-{in his plot absolutely to the imagination of his readers. He 
scape (46), luminous in every part more than in thesky ; and Mr. | paints for us truly enough how they spoke and acted, but he does 
Mitchell has for once escaped from the Cornish coast, and found | not give us much conception of how they felt. Mven after he had 
on Dartmoor (113) a new palette on which ink has no place. | made his choice, Larry Clavering must have felt that there wa 
‘There are two fine sketches on the Yorkshire coast by Mr. Sut-]something wanting in Florence which he had loved in Lady 
cliffe (207, 210).; some very sunny drawings by D’Egville, full of | Ongar, as he would certainly have felt: about Lady Ongar had bi 
refinement, as usual; and some excellently painted horses by Mr. | chosen her instead of Florence,—and we think there would be much 
Beavis (183 and 289). Mr. Leitch’s “ Bass Rock” (263) nar- | more—for a novelist who chose to describe sentiment as well as 
rowly misses being a fine picture. ‘The coarseness of its colour is | manners —to say of his inward regrets, and perhaps even of their 
ill suited to its high imaginative qualities. V. J occasional effect on his outward manner to Florence, than Mr 
Trollope has told us. ‘These, indeed, are the elements of life of 
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which Mr. Trollope seldom attempts to speak at all. 
? 4 : . ; > j itaratura i raves are he 
B O O K S, But ‘Accepting, as in literature one iust always accept, the 
oiieaeeas limitations which a man of genius either imposes on himself, or 
lH O TYPING recognizes as limitations which he must not often attempt to pass, 
THE CLAVERINGS.* recognizes as limit utions which he m ist t often attempt to } 
” ; F Me the art of The Claverinys strikes us as of a very high class. Ther 
Mk. ‘Trottore has treated, in both Can You Forgive Her? and) aye far fewer unconnected side-pictures than is usual iu Mr. Tvl- 
” > , ° q ° 1 q i . 
The Belton Estate, the subject of a girl who does not fully know lope’s novels. Indeed, almost every side-picture is calculated to 
her own mind as to which of two lovers she prefers, and in The | poiohten the effect of the principal subject of the story. Murry 
ss , : : g al subjec e . ) 
Small House at Allington he has given us a picture of a commoner Clavering’s rather weak openness to the influence of any attractiv 
sttuation,—a man vacillating, not indeed between two loves, but woman with whom he is much thrown, is brought out in strong 
ree y rO1 . Pw] 2 res. ¢ her y Hae . ’ ; a ty = omni 
ee . pga onpaatage ” ee he loves, and the — ow hom relief against the ungainly curate’s (Mr. Saul’s) manly «iguity 
dazzles his worldly ambition. But he has never, we think, before and intensity of purpose. Mr. Trollope has contrasted his rather 
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treated the subject of a man genuinely in love with two women soft, though in relation to all but feminine affairs perfectly manly, 
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at the same time, virtually engaged to both, overpowered with hero, with one who in iany respects seems but half a man, and 
» humiliation and shame of having to confess to either that he ee . oe pans aa 
se peor ries —_ Ms uM 6 : "4 — . e _ regs yet is, in relation to the dignity, depth, and constancy of his 
ee ES Ee Se, ane Ee ee ey Sees 2 as affection, immeasurably Harry Clavering’s superior; and the 
Ww ind to whic i the two wome > 8 really ke the ‘ : ‘eee . : are 
own min 1 to which of the two women he should really make that! fect of the contrast is a new force both in the mere 
confession. No doubt this is an easier subject than that which vividness of the picture and in the clearness aud truth- 
made the central interest of Can You Irorgive Her? and The Belton fulness of Mr. ‘Trollope’s moral For there is a moral, 
, ° . : . ° bP ] 4 . : Til. i > “ 
Estate. Men, very ordinary men, are not unfrequently in this posi- 
tion, while it takes peculiar circumstances, and a woman ecu- é a ’ : ike 
i se , “ > A “ , : me : ere “ vs Se a very rare moral, in Mr. Trollope’s tale, which strikes u 
iar, if really refined, nature to entertain even a moment's : : a nee htoh ene ek we 
= ‘as rg "1 setae , a . Zé tg : 1 te § doubt) one of the healthiest and, without soaring very high, one of te 
as to which of two men she should prefer, or to change that] » oplost for ordinary men which has been written for many & day. 
preference, if both remain true to her. The subject is easier than His great moral,—for men at least,—is that the mind, the will, can 
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olesome and necessary truth in these days of sentimental novels, 
and it is admirably illustrated in the graphic tale before us. Mr. 
Trollope is so well known for the artistic force and liveliness of 
his delineations, that it is only fair sometimes to call attention to 
the manliness of his morality, and nothing can be manlier than 
the morality of the following passage :— 


“He unconsciously allowed himself to dwell upon the words with | 
qhich he would seek to excuse his treachery to Florence. He thought , 


how he would tell her,—not to her face with spoken words, for that he 
could not do,—but with written skill, that he was unworthy of her 
ness, that his love for her had fallen off through his own unworthi- 
ness, and had returned to one who was in all respects less perfoct than 
she, but who in old days, as she well knew, had been his first love. 
Yes! he would say all this, and Julia, let her anger be what it might, 
should know that he had said it. As he planned this, there camo to 
him a little comfort, for he thought thero was something grand in such 
g resolution. Yes! he would do that, even though he should lose 
Julia also. Miserable clap-trap! He knew in his heart that all his 
logic was false, and his arguments baseless. Cease to love Florence 
Burton! He had not ceased to love hor, nor is the heart of any man 
made so like a weathercock that it needs must turn itself hither and 
thither, as the wind directs, and be altogether beyond the man’s con- 
trol. For Harry, with all his faults, and in spite of his present false- 
ness, was a man. No man ceases to love without a cause. No man 
need cease to love without a cause. A man may maintain his love, and 
nourish it, and keep it warm by honest, manly effort, as he may his 
probity, his courage, or his honour. It was not that he had coased to 
love Florence; but that the glare of the candle had been too bright for 
him, and be had scorched his wings.” 
On the woman’s side, too, the morality is as sound and as vigorous 
asonthe man’s. Neither man nor woman, we suppose, will read this 
novel without thinking the picture of Julia Brabazon, afterwards 
Lady Ongar, one of the most powerful and, in spite of her 
deliberate sale of herself for a title and a fortune, one of the 
most attractive of all Mr. Troliope’s feminine portraits. All 
about her is marked with a certain power and_brilliancy. 
Her wilful worldliness at the beginning of the book, her 
horror of mean cares and a poverty-stricken career, her deter- 
mination to sacrifice love for splendour, are all deliberate, and all 
carried into action with a certain grandeur of purpose, with aclear 
understanding of the wrong sie is doing and that she is clearly 
responsible for all the evil effects of doing it. ‘Then her self-dis- 
gust afterwards at what she has done, her utter failure to enjoy 
the price of this sale of herself, the proud shame with which she 
bears the aspersions on her name which are the natural results 
of having married such a man as Lord Ongar, the misery 
of her loneliness on her first return to England, the clearly 
self-avowed purpose with which she determines to make up, 
—if she may,—to [larry Clavering by her new fortune for 
having once thrown him over for the sake of money and rank, 
the proud resentment with which she braves her brother-in-law’s 
(Sir Hugh Clavering’s) coldness, the restlessness with which she 
goes from place to place and is satisfied nowhere, are all painted 
with a master’s hand. We fear that few readers will fail to find 
that, on the whole, there is more that is fascinating in Lady Ongar, 
in spite of her great, her unwomanly sin in marrying such a man 
as Lord Ongar for rank and money, than in Florence Burton ;—a 
larger nature at least, capable of great sin and great magnanimity 
also. But in spite of this, Mr. ‘Trollope draws with a sincerity 
that never fails him the true and natural punishment of her sin,— 
first of all, and perhaps deepest of all, the disappearauce of that 
true delicacy which could scarcely survive so deliberate a sale 
of herself as Julia Brabazon’s; then, as its external penalty, 
the gathering of mean intrigues and meaner intriguers round 
her, the dirty and rapacious little harpy, Sophie Gordeloup, 
the selfish and able Count Pateroff, the foolish good-for-nothing 
Archie Clavering. Archie Clavering’s counsellor in his aspira- 
tious after Lady Ongar’s fortune, Captain Boodle, is a picture of 
the highest humour and skill, and yet it is not in any sense a 
diversion from the main object of the story, as so many of Mr. 
Trollope’s cleverest sketches in other tales have been. Many will 
read the coarse humour of the chapter, ‘‘ Let her know that you're 
there,” as if it were merely coarse humour, but in truth the coarse 
humour contains the highest moral in the story, showing, as it 
does, how just a retribution women who act as Julia Brabazon 
acted, bring on themselves, by being made the subject of such 
coarse speculation. ‘he dialogue we are going to quote should be 
read in connection with the few words of previous dialogue in 
which Sir Hugh advises his brother Archie to ask Lady Ongar to 
marry him, and repudiates angrily the notion that there is any 
indelicacy in the proposal, though Lord Ongar had been dead 
only four months :— 
“The world still looked askance at Lady Ongar, and Hugh did not 
wish to take up the armour of a paladin in her favour. If Archie mar- 
ried her, Archie would be the paladin; though, indeed, in that case, no 


paladin would be needed. ‘She has only been a widow, you know, four 
mouths,’ said Archie, pleading for delay. ‘It won’t be delicate ; will 
it ?’—‘ Delicate !’ said Sir Hugh. ‘I don't know whether there is much 
of delicacy in it at all."—‘I don’t see why sho isn’t to be treated like any 
other woman. If you were to die, you'd think it very odd if any fellow 
came up to Hermy before the season was over.’—‘ Archie, you are a 
fool,’ said Sir Hugh; and Archie could see by his brother's brow that 
Hugh was angry. ‘You say things that for folly and absurdity are 
beyond belief. If you can’t see the peculiarities of Julia’s position, I am 
not going to point them out to you.’ ” 


And as if to illustrate this entire absence of all delicacy in the 
situation, the conference between Archie Clavering, and his 
adviser, Captain Boodle, immediately follows :— 


““* They say sho’s beon a litile queer, don’t they ?’ said the friendly 

counsellor [Captain Boodle ].—‘ Of course people talk, you know.’—‘ Talk, 
yes; they're talking a doosed sight, I should say. Thero’s no mistake 
about the money, I suppose ?’—‘Oh! none,’ said Archie, shaking his head 
vigorously. ‘ Hugh managed all that for her, so I know it.’—t She don't 
lose any of it because she enters herself for running again, does she ?’— 
‘Not a shilling. That's the beauty of it..—‘ Was you ever sweet on her 
before ??—‘ What! before Ongartookher? O laws, no! She hadn't a 
rap, you know; and knew how to spend money as well as any girl in 
London.’—‘ It’s all to begin, then, Clavvy ; all the up-hill work to be done ?’ 
—‘ Well, yes; I don’t know about up-hill, Doodles. What do you mean 
by up-hill?—‘I mean that seven thousand a year gin’t usually to be 
picked up merely by trotting easy along the flat. And this sort of work 
is very up-hill generally, I take it;—unless, you know, a fellow has a 
fancy for it. If a fellow is really sweet on a girl, he likes it, I suppose.’ 
—'‘She’s a doosed handsome woman, you know, Doodles.’—‘I don't 
know anything about it, except that I suppose Ongar wouldn't have 
taken her if she hadn’t stood well on her pasterns, and had some breed- 
ing about her. I never thought much of her sister—your brother's 
wifo, you know,—that is in the way of looks. No doubt she runs straight, 
and that’s a great thing. She wont go the wrong side of the post.’— 
‘ As for running straight, let me alone for that.’—‘ Well, now, Clavvy, 
I'll toll you what my ideas are. When a man’s trying a young filly, his 
hands can’t be too light. A touch too much will bring her on her 
haunches, or throw her out of her step. She should hardly feel the iron 
in her mouth. That’s the sort of work which requires a man to know well 
what he’s about. But when I’ve got to do with a trained mare, I always 
choose that she shall know that I'm there! Do you understand me ?’— 
‘Yes; I understand you, Doodles.’—‘I always choose that she shall 
know that I’m there!’ And Captain Boodle, as he repeated these manly 
words with a firm voice, put out his hands as though he were handling 
the horse's rein. ‘Their mouths are never so fine then, and they gene- 
rally want to be brought up to the bit, d’ye see—up to the bit. When 
a mare has been trained to her work, and knows what she’s at in her 
running, she’s all the better for feeling a fellow’s hands as she's going. 
She likes it rather. It gives her confidence and makes her know where 
she is. And look here, Clavvy, when she comes to her fences, give her 
her head ; but steady her first, and make her know that you're there. 
Damme, whatever you do, let her know that you're there! There is 
nothing like it. She'll think all the more of the fellow that’s piloting 
her. And look here, Clavvy ; ride her with spurs. Always ride a trained 
mare with spurs. Let her know that they're on; and if she tries to get 
her head, give ‘em her. Yes, by George give em her! And Captain 
Boodle in his energy twisted himself in his chair, and brought his heel 
round, so that it could be seen by Archie.” 
We have heard this called coarse, true aud powerful as it is. And 
coarse indeed it is, but the coarseness of the highest morality. 
What can be more realistic, or more wise in its realism, than to 
teach women such as Julia Brabazon to what they really lay 
themselves open, when they act as she acted ¥ 

The Claverings has, as we believe, a higher moral, and a more 
perfect artistic unity of the kind we have indicated, than any of 
Mr. ‘Trollope’s previous tales. There is scarcely a touch in it 
which does not contribute to the main effect, both artistic and 
moral, of the story, and not a character introduced, however 
slightly sketched, which does not produce its own unique and 
specific effeet on the reader’s imagination. 

THE KEYS OF ST. PETERS 
luis heavy volume is really, though not nominally, a continua- 
tion of Mr. de Bunsen’s previous work upon the J/idden Wisdom, 
in that work Mr. de Bunsen employed great learning to prove 
that a secret doctrine, revealed to primeval man or discovered 
by him, was handed down through ages, was kuown to but not 
taught by Christ, was revealed to St. laul, and was in part given 
to the world by the Apostle John. ‘The substance of this Hidden 
Wisdom is that man, by the complete surrender of his will to God, 
can become what Christ alone has yet been, the Son of God, the 
earthly depositary of perfect spiritual knowledge and power, The 
final objection to that theory, which, be it remarked, runs through 
all Hindooism and Buddhism, is, as it seems to us, the moral one, 
—that if Jesus knowingly taught falsities or concealed truth He 
cannot be in any sense whatever, orthodox or otherwise, the Son of 
God,—that in fact esotericism in theology is bad, and not good. 
Nevertheless, Mr. de Bunsen’s work was worth reading, and found 
admiring readers, particularly among Orientalists. We question 
if this one will. It is badly arranged, so badly that it is almost 
impossible to follow the argument, or to avoid resenting its frag- 
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mentary and confusing chronology. It is hard reading, almost 
unendurably hard, gritty with nodules of learning, lumpy with 
bits of knowledge, heavy with names and ethnological illustra- 
tions. We have studied its main and most original portion with 
great interest, but we cannot honestly assert that we are sure we 
have accurately comprehended it. 

Every intelligent reader of Genesis and Exodus must have been 
struck with the easy intercommunication of the early world, and 
the relation borne by the Scriptural pedigrees and descriptions to 
great ethnological and geographical facts. Studying these records 
by the light of others as old, Mr. de Bunsen comes to the conclu- 
sion that the key-note of all this history is to be found in the 
antipathy of colour, and the system of castes which it evolved. 
He thinks that in primeval times the region between the Indian 
Ocean and the Mediterranean was filled with a dark, or even 
black, African race. ‘This was conquered first by the Aryan clan, 
called Kenites, or descendants of Cain, who set up in Palestine or 
Canaan a system anaiogous with that still prevailing in India, a 
unity subdivided by castes based upon colour. Egypt was conquered 
by another clan, who, however, mixed their blood more, and then 
reconquered by another branch, the Shepherds of modern commen- 
tators. The Abrahamic tribe was a white one, ruling a dark race, 
which on one occasion it expelled, the fact covered or concealed 
under the quarrel between Sarah and Hagar. Jacob was white, 
while Esau was of mixed race; Joseph and Benjamin were white, 
while their ten brethren were half-castes. Joseph was clearly of 
the same race as the ‘‘ Shepherd ” Pharoah who made him premier, 
and the Israelites who dwelt in Goshen were white men ruling mixed 
and dark subordinate races. When at last the yellow or mixed race 
achieved supreme power in Egypt, the white Kings were expelled, 
and the white race of Goshen with their dependents followed, and 
settled in Canaan, where they found and joined the Kenites, the 
previously settled descendants of Cain, the Western Aryan clan. 
The higher castes of both uniting, waged that remorseless war 
against the lower which was so horrible that the victors invented 
for it a divine command, a war of extirpation, a war such as 
breaks out only between rival colours. Thenceforward the 
Hebrews and the Kenites lived side by side, the Kenites being in 
the main the subordinate race, but each supporting its own 
priesthood, the two divisions of the Aaronic caste, called the 
children of Ithamar and Eliezer. The Kenites were in possession 
of the great monotheistic tradition, and their priests handed down 
the Hidden Wisdom, much of which was revealed in the Psalms by 
David, the Kenite King, the descendant of Caleb the Kenite, and 
Asaph the Kenite seer. David, for example, utterly condemned 
all sacrifices, a Kenite and not a Hebrew theory. The quarrel 
between the rival priesthoods was taken up by the nation, Judah 
being Kenite, and Israel for the most part Hebrew ; it was the 
effort to number the people of Israel, to ascertain the comparative 
fighting strength of the two opinions, which called down the 
wrath of God on David, and the difference was one cause of 
the split into two kingdoms. During the Captivity, the Kenite 
priesthood was admitted to the High Priesthood, and therefore to 
absolute equality; but the schism lasted down to the destruction 
of Jerusalem, the Pharisees representing the Kenites, and the 
Sadducees the Hebrews pure, who never recognized the Hidden 
Wisdom, or the doctrine of the Resurrection. All this statement, 
which in the bare form looks so extraordinary, is supported with 
Mr. de Bunsen’s usual wealth of philological and critical knuow- 
ledge, and sometimes by bursts of remarkable eloquence, as in the 
following eulogium on David, the Kenite King :— 

‘**The sweot Psalmist of Israel,’ the Kenite King, was the first who 
popularized the principles of Kenite tradition, by the composition of 
poems adapted to the purposes of devotion. Before his time the Sanc- 
tuary was the house of oracles, but David made it the house of prayer. 
Israel had been taught to do certain things, and to leave others undone ; 
but even Moses had not ventured to command, or even to invite, the ig- 


norant and Egyptianized Hebrews to pray, either in private or in public. 
David, the King after God’s own heart, the first opposer of image wor- 


ship, as the cause of idolatry, proclaimed the necessity of direct indivi- | 


dual communion between man and his God, and he taught the people 


how to pray. Prayer had been his soul's desire, his comfort in adver- | 
sity, the hallowed means of obtaining the assurance of pardon for his 


sins, the invisible ladder of his father Jacob, which connected earth 
with heaven. Moved by the Spirit of God, he prayed in the Spirit, he 
wrote in the Spirit, and he saw in the Spirit things tocome. His Kenite 
ancestors, though they had not ploughed the land, nor sown seed thereon, 
had been sowers of a spiritual seed, and ploughers of the hearts of men. 
The Kenites had not dwelt in houses, but they knew that their hearts 


were intended to be, what the Holy of Holies foreshadowed, dwelling- | 


places of the Most High God. Thus the creature communed with the 
Creator. Mon of high degree and men of low degree were equally privi- 


leged. But although, in a measure, every Kenite may have been taught | 


that every man ought to be his own sanctuary, his own priest, all Israel 
was now to bo brought tegethor, a national sanctuary was to bo built, 
and public services established, to meet the exigencies of the times.” 


s — 
N ow, we do not question for a moment the rightfulness or the 
utility of historical disquisition of this kind. The ethnological 
character of the Hebrew race—almost the only pure race which 
presents the phenomenon of xanthous and melanous tribes in such 
close juxtaposition—is a matter of very considerable Scientific 
interest. Proof that a cross between a black and an Aryan race 
produced the Hebrew would be the most absolutely and directly 
beneficial addition ever made to ethnological knowledge. IE, ag 
seems exceedingly probable, Mr. de Bunsen can contribute import. 
ant suggestions and facts to that inquiry, we shall be among the 
first to acknowledge the value of his work. So, also, it is import. 
ant to understand that radical division of Jewish thought which 
culminated in the Sadducee and Pharisee, which has induced many 
thinkers in the teeth of evidence to doubt if the nation ever Tecog- 
nized a future state at all, and which no doubt has produced 
the singular double tendency of the Jewish mind towards the 
most exalted religious feeling and the lowest materialism. ‘To 
probe into the causes and extent of that division is work which 
might well befit the most learned and laborious of Oriental scholars, 
But then ethnologist and theologian must each approach his subject 
with a mind clear of preconceived ideas, must prove every step 
and demonstrate every position. Mr. de Bunsen fulfils neither of 
these conditions. He studies both ethnology and historic evidence 
as to Jewish opinion with a view to demonstrate his own precon- 
ceived thought—that a stream of primeval tradition flowed down 
the ages through some section of the Jewish priesthood down to 
Christ, was comprehended by Him, was concealed by Him, and 
was revealed to the Apostle Paul. ‘That theory would not induce 
him, we admit, to falsify facts, but it induces him to admit hypo- 
theses very readily, and to make very extravagant conjectures, 
Where is his proof that the subordinate castes, Hebrew or Kenite, 
were darkcoloured? It is not impossible, for colour, though it cannot 
be changed by climate, can be changed and has been changed often 
by admixture of blood, and the tendency is for the white gradually 
to dominate, from the natural selection of the fair, but the asser- 
tion needs full proof. ‘To assume or even suppose Rachel and Leah to 
have been of different races is at first sight the very extravagance 
of hypothesis, as it assumes both excessive prejudice of colour and 
perfect readiness to overcome it. So, too, there is no proof that 
the cause of quarrel between the priestly sects, a quarrel which 
doubtless existed, was due to race or caste at all. It may just as 
well have been a fight between High and Low-Church opinions, 
stereotyped as all ideas in the East stereotype themselves, even 
teetotalism, in certain families. There are Brahmin families 
which for ages have eaten no fish on religious grounds, but the 
Brahmins who do eat fish are of the same race. ‘The Aryan clan 
which conquered India certainly protected its blood, after some 
partial admixture, by setting up the Caste idea, and the Aryan 
clan which conquered Cauaan may have done so too, but where is 
the evidence? Intermarriage and caste are warring facts, and 
intermarriage was, as Mr. de Bunsen allows, very frequent, though 
unpopular, ‘The policy of exterminating the ‘‘ Canaanites,” old 
and young, mother and child, suggests strongly a war of races, 
but it is almost inconceivable that if such occurred there should 
not be throughout the Old Testament one distinct reference to 
colour. After all, the Hebrew did not smite the Canaanite more 
heavily than the Catholics smote the Albigenses almost in our 
own time. Each of these subjects, the ethnology of Palestine and 
coexistence of two theologic systems among the Jews, wants a 
treatise to itself, and one wholly disconnected from any theory 
about the consecutiveness of tradition. Into Mr. de Bunsen’s 
religious theories we really cannot consent to enter again, for we 
| are entering into a cul de sac, at the end of which is an impassable 
barrier, the absolute impossibility that Jesus of Nazareth, if in 
any sense whatsoever the Man-God, should have been guilty of 
the suppressio veri. The theory which makes Him God only we 
can discuss, though we repel it; the theory which makes Him man 
| only we have often discussed, though we reject it ; but the theory 





| which makes him both, and a falsifier of moral truth, is to us out- 
| side discussion. We will not waste time over a moral contradiction 
in terms, and till this is removed talk about St. Peter's primacy 
'as guardian of the Hidden Wisdom is talk merely. If we under- 
stand Mr. de Bunsen, the Pope is at this moment the depositary 
of the grand tradition, the essence of divine wisdom, and may reveal 
‘it. Well, if he does we will discuss it without any prejudice 
against his office, but till then we take leave to assert that 
whether Jesus, as we believe, existed from eternity, or whether, as 
Mr. de Bunsen believes, He became God, it is equally impossible 
that He can have concealed, or rather denied, a cardinal, the 
cardinal, moral truth. 
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COAL AND COAL-MINING.* 

Mr. WarrvaTon SMYTH has very aptly supplied a distinct want | 

that has been felt in the literature of the practical arts. He fur- | 
nishes us with a clear and interesting account of all that concerns | 
the winning and working of coal. He is neither so technical, on 
the one hand, as to drive away all but professional readers, nor is 
he, on the other hand, in the least too popular and superficial. 
Anda work of this character was undoubtedly wanted, because 
the coal-mining industry of this country is year by year assuming 
a position of increasing predominance. The quantity of coal 
actually raised in 1865 was almost one hundred millions of tons 
(more exactly, 98,150,587 tons), and the value of this quantity at 
the colliery was 24,537,646/., whereas the vzlne of all the other 
minerals raised was only 7,821,459/., and the value of all the 
metals produced from them was only 15,773,287. 

This growing predominance of our coal-mining and manufactur- 
ing industry has been marked within the last year or two by an 
event of singular historical interest, namely, the collapse of 
Cornish mining. The celebrated Parys Mine, in Anglesey, after 
a brilliant career, has for some time subsided into obscurity. Our 
lead mines have probably seen their brightest days; our manga- 
nese mines long since succumbed to foreign competition. Borrow- 
dale cannot long supply the world with the best graphite. But 
the failure of the Cornish Mines has come upon us suddenly and 
unexpectedly. It is the failure of England’s first staple product. 
In the earliest obscure reference to Britain which we meet in 
history, these islands were called the Cassiterides, or Tin Islands. 
The Phcenicians, there is no doubt, habitually visited the Scilly 
Islands and Cornwall for the purpose of getting tin, but they pre- 
served the knowledge of the position and character of this 
country as a valuable trade secret. 

From that time to the present the Cornish Mines have formed 
one of the chief staple industries of Britain. The tin and copper 
there gained have been invaluable to the metal-working trades of 
Birmingham ; the arts of mining were there cultivated in the 
highest perfection, and what is more important, the steam- 
engine was there brought into successful use. Savary, Murdock, 
Trevethick, Woolf, and others, who have contributed to the per- 
fection of the engine, were men engaged in Cornish mining. In 
Cornwall, too, Bolton and Watt found the first profitable field 
for the erection of their improved engines. There they esta- 
blished the system of recording and reporting the performance 
of engines which caused such beneficial emulation. But now 
these days seem near their end. ‘The Cornish engines, according 
to the latest reports, have fallen back in their performance, and 
the mines have to a great extent been abandoned. A month 
ago, as we were informed by a gentleman engaged in investigating 
the state of the mines, there were but 300 mines in work 
out of 600 that were working a few years since, and only 20 
mines paid any dividend last year. About 5,000 miners 
have in consequence been obliged to emigrate, chiefly to other 
parts of England, especially to the coal-fields. ‘To what 
must we attribute this sad result? Partly to the pro- 
gressive exhaustion of the mines no doubt, but chiefly to the 
progress of free trade and the competition of other industries. 
It is attributed commonly to the present low price of tin, which 
has been about 90/. per ton for the last year. But this taken 
alone does not explain the collapse, because the price used fre- 
quently to be less than 90/. Between 1817 and 1851 it was 
seldom long above 90/., and in 1843 fell as low as 60/. per ton. 
Either we must allow that the rise in the cost ,of materials and 
commodities in general has been very considerable, or we must 
attribute the failure to an intrinsic exhaustion of the Cornish 
Mines. We are more inclined to look to extrinsic causes. Our 
vast exports of manufactures enable us to buy up ores and 
raw materials in all parts of the world. ‘The trades which 
smelt the ores and the trades which use the metals when 
smelted, so far from showing any tendency to collapse, are 
rapidly progressive. It is an apparent paradox that, when we 
want more and more tin and copper our own mines should have 
to be abandoned, but this only of a piece with the general change 
going on in our industries. It is the increasing predominance of 
our coal-mining interests, and all the industries which depend upon 
the profuse consumption of coal, which overshadows and over- 
competes with our other trades. This process is marked and 
completed by the migration towards the coal-fields which is going 
on in Great Britain. Had the Cornish miners no resource but to 
stay in Cornwall, they must have accepted the lowest possible 
Wages that would keep them alive, and the mines might by 
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cheap labour have been soon started again. But the coal- 
miners offer temptingly high wages, and the coal-mine pro- 
prietors are but too glad to get a new supply of trained 
miners. The absorption of the superfluous Cornish population 
by the coal districts is a happy thing for them and the country at 
large, but by keeping up wages and withdrawing labour from the 
mines in Cornwall it must be fatal to the latter. This transference, 
after all, is but analogous to that of agricultural labourers into: 
manufacturing districts, which a certain public-spirited country 
clergyman has lately been promoting. 

Mr. Smyth has well pointed out the enormous dimensions which 
the Coal Trade of Great Britain has already attained. He thus. 
illustrates the amount raised in 1865 :— 

“If we take the area of Lincoln's Inn Fields, measured up close to the 
houses, at eleven acres, about the dimensions of the base of the Great 
Pyramid, and could stack the coal as nature has done in the seams, the 
British coal raised last year would form, on that base, a solid block of 
the height of 5,229 feet, or as high as Snowdon surmounted by another 
mountain of half its height. Again, taking the distance from London 
to Edinburgh, four hundred miles, the same quantity, similarly packed, 
would build a wall the whole way of twelve feet thick and ninety-nine 
feet high, whilst if put together in the broken state in which coal is com- 
monly used, it would give a wall of more than double that thickness. 
This yearly production, obtained by the labour of 240,000 men, is pal- 
pably a gigantic effort for so small an area as that of our united coal- 
fields, and naturally excites apprehension for the future.” 

To add another comparison to those of Mr. Smyth, we may 
take the cubic volume of the coal raised in 1865 as just about 
100,000,000 cubic yards. The solid content of the Great Pyramid 
of Cheops is found to be 3,394,307 cubic ‘yards. We therefore 
raise yearly an amount of coal thirty times as great in bulk as 
the Great Pyramid. ‘This quantity, too, is raised from the bottom 
of our mines by 240,000 men working one year. The Great 
Pyramid, as we are assured by Herodotus, required the united 
labours of 100,000 men during 20 years, which is equal to the 
labour of 2,000,000 men during one year. <A simple calculation. 
will show that in our coal-mining each man on an average raises. 
250 times as much material in a year as each of the ancient Egyp- 
tians engaged on the Pyramid. We need hardly point out, how- 
ever, how very unfair this comparison is to the ancient Egyptians. 
in some points. 

After describing the mode in which coal appears to have been 
produced in former geological ages, and the chief characteristics. 
of the coal-fields now known, Mr. Smyth proceeds to describe the 
most improved processes of coal-mining. A considerable interest 
attaches to the subject of boring, as it will in time become- 
necessary to explore by this means some of the more deeply lying: 
coal-beds. It isstated that on the coal-field of Creusot, in France, 
a bore-hole has lately been sunk by Herr Kind to the depth of 
3,017 feet; shafts, too, as wide as from 3 to 15 feet in diameter 
have been made in Westphalia by a gigantic boring apparatus. 
The use of powerful steam-engines for working the boring rods, 
and the injection of streams of water to bring up the débris of the 
rock cut off by the boring tool, offer a prospect of sinking to great 
depths. 

Ordinary shafts are, however, still sunk by the miner's pick, 
the hammer and wedges, or by blasting with gunpowder. No 
advance has been made in this respect since the introduction of 
gunpowder, nor are we aware that any apparatus for boring the 
blasting holes, like that in the Mont Cenis Tunnel, has been tried. 
The one great difficulty, however, which the mining engineer 
fears in sinking is the irruption of water ; a quicksand, or bed of 
loose, wet sand a few yards thick may be almost impenetrable, 
and has before now stopped the sinking of a pit altogether. A 
French engineer, M. ‘Triger, introduced in 1845 the ingenious 
device of closing the shaft and filling it with compressed air, 80 as 
to keep the water out of the pit, or else cause it to flow easily to 
the surface through an upright pipe. He found that men could 
work in air under a pressure of 3$ atmospheres, which enabled 
him to overcome any feeders of water to a depth of about eighty 
fect, but the device is obviously inapplicable to feeders of water 
at a greater depth. In England the only resource against over- 
whelming streams of water has been powerful pumps, and then 
tubbing. As water is seldom met with in the deeper parts of 
of coal-mines, it would obviously be absurd to let the water from 
the higher parts of the shafts fall to the bottom, thence to be 
pumped out at great cost. The water is, therefore, either 
collected at the point where it is met in cisterns, and pumped 
thence to the surface, or it is tubbed out by a water-tight casing 
of iron plates, carried completely through the water-bearing strata, 
and fitted tightly into the dry rocks above and below. ‘The shaft, 
in short, is carried through an iron tube, and however great the 
cost of this tube may be at first, it is far more economical than the 
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continuous pumping that would otherwise be necessary. At the , accuracy. The most that can be said is that poems preserved b 
Shire Oaks Colliery, completed in 1858, ‘‘ heavy feeders of water, oral tradition commonly concern themselves only with the m 4 
which during the sinking yielded as much as 500 gallons, or 2} | salient facts of a period. st 
tons, of water per minute in the two pits, have been thoroughly | As writing came in and records multiplied, the uncritical spirit 
excluded.” of which Mr. Buckle complains becomes more evident, be 
The modes of working the coal by post and stall or by long-wall | have larger opportunities of testing it. A monk, eieg sane 
work, the winding apparatus, the ventilation by furnace or by | from the world, could only tell what had happened in another 
mechanical pumps, and all the minutiz of coal-mining are described | part of England by the rumours that reached his village. Instead 
in a thoroughly satisfactory manner, so that from Mr. Smyth’s | of Cwsar, Tacitus, or Eginhard, the soldier or the statesman, we 
little work the professional colliery viewer will be sure to learn | get a class of whom Bede is a high exemplar, carefully compilin 
more of the theory of mining than he knew before, and the public | and collecting, but unable adequately to sift their materiale 
will learn much of the practice. ‘Too much attention cannot be | Every one must admit that the class of writer is impaired, byt is 
paid to anything that will render our mining more successful or | the new method an absolute falling off from legend as well as from 
safe. For while it is imperative upon us to increase the depth | history? Would the world have gained anything? would jt 
and extent of the workings of our mines, to meet the growing | not rather have lost, if Herodotus, instead of importuning all he 
demand and keep the price of our staple product down, we incur | talked with for information till his desperate friends silenced hin 
an increasing liability to dreadful accidents like that at the Oaks | with legends like that about Krophi and Mophi, the two fountains 
Colliery last year. of the Nile, had confined himself to a digest of what was 
Mr. Smyth’s volume is completed by some remarks on the dura- | proved, or what he had seen himself? Is any mediaval “toe 
tion of the British coal-fields, which seem to be very judicious and | wilder than the story which Tacitus gives of the Jews guided 
moderate. While he thinks we can sink to much greater depths | by an ass through the desert and worshipping its head? 
than have yet been attempted, he speaks with natural disgust of |—yet is not that very story invaluable, as lighting up 
the millions of tons which are now being wasted annually by| and explaining the Roman contempt for the people of 
being buried in gobs, stowage, crushed pillars, &c. It is hardly | Palestine? Mr. Buckle’s instances of medieval credulity are 
likely that even the Coal Commission will be able to suggest any | chiefly from two sources. One is where uncritical writers like 
mode of saving all the present loss, but the Commissioners can, | Matthew Paris and Matthew of Westminster digress from their 
we should hope, obtain an alteration of the incredibly foolish law | actual narrative into stories of Judas marrying his mother, or of 
which obliges colliery owners to provide plans of their workings | Mahomet being eaten by swine. Grotesque as these legends 
while in progress, but allows them to be destroyed when the | appear to us, they contain nothing that is actually impossible; 
colliery is laid in. While we have a Mining Record Office, estab- | they are given only as on second-hand testimony, and they relate 
lished to receive such plans, we allow them to be lost or destroyed, | to distant times and foreign countries, with which the annalist 
and thus throw, for no purpose whatever, immense diflicultiesin the | could not be well conversant. Both writers are pre-eminently 
way of reworking tracts of country when there will be a greater | uncritical, but each is fairly veracious, and is accepted as an 
need of coal than at present. authority for his own time. The other and stronger instance 
which Mr. Buckle quotes is the popularity of Geoffrey of Mon- 
ON THE BEGINNINGS OF HISTORY.* mouth, with his legends of Bladud, of Lear and Cordelia, of Arthur, 
‘ d , Merlin, and Modred. That stories embalming such exquisite poetry 
THe now Mane of Mr. Buckle’s work gives a good occasion for | should commend themselves to the taste of a whole society is, per- 
reconsidering his estimate of the value of early history. Holding haps, not very wonderful. But the curious fact is that Geoffrey 
strongly and justly to the results of modern science, Mr. Buckle | o¢ Monmouth’s influence upon history was greater in compara- 
was a little prone to disparage the achievements of men in un- tively recent times than in his own century. ‘I'wo of his con- 
critical centuries. More especially was he jealous of any admixture temporaries denounced him vehemently. Giraldus Cambrensis 
of the ecclesiastical spirit in literature. One of his most curious | treated him as an impudent liar, and declared that his book 
chapters explains how the rhymed chronicles of primitive ages | attracted devils. William of Newbury, in a short and solid 
were comparatively reliable, and were gradually corrupted by the | criticism, showed the inconsistency of the British legends with the 
introduction of writing which lessened the number of traditionary | more credible Saxon narrative. Higden adopted and endorsed 
truths, by the multiplication of records, which confounded per- | these arguments. It is to the early English histories in such books 
sonages and events, and by the spirit of Christian missionaries, | a, Robert of Gloucester, Holinshed, and Baker, that Geoffrey of 
Sota, apna pea fhe memeber the ae oe “ae Monmouth’s abiding influence must be attributed, and the stories 
cicaahads tintin tl me “4 " _ a alas ‘avourab’e 0 | rejected under Henry IL. were accepted under Elizabeth, and as 
rical truth than those of an imperfect civilization, and we| \fy, Karle has lately shown, under George II. After all is said, 
bso age wlend ig "tn by read dark — Geoffrey of Monmouth’s History of the Britons is of high though 
ytd ee oe on ee ey 8 Bow undefinable value. It contains the genuine products of the 
ie ons —— > callie ih a £ hha British mind, and so testifies to the enduring influence of the 
sala seg “son genset nadly phys irene cae ee race. Critics like Dr. Guest are able here and there to extract a 
an early time, The Roman ballads mate ie Livy and mdse = eo Pi geography _— pore 
hy Maneiey aie A ty ne en ‘ peed i Seok “ae - witness to the character of the Saxon conquest, dealing only with 
upon real events We en ; alte believe ‘in a Cocles who ii a gi wn “a re dhol ee pag see 
the bridge, in a lustful Tare oe and in a out Kin y Sana by amare ee ey Cee 
But the moment we tr mn tn Bron a real ‘antin te pi ee Geolizey of senna. P . ; P , 
toques the peo etn ae dail italia a Qo pF mets A more serious charge against medieval writers is that which 
cen in ot Rte ir ni Fede cca en implies that they could not take in the bearings of the facts they 
enemies and all the collateral tacts of histor to a great humilia- oo re ene pooper a te Se See 
Seoul ites The at aed prone ‘ ed the Stile at at only men of the highest range of intellect are able to comprehend 
care to record the aioe didinaee and was ang wwe by the | penis Gat ne egees oceans egy e — per 
seittiin a « daieiinel roeinin aig s The ities ncn fe +. Herodotus was staggered at the story that certain navigators, 
one of the finest remains of ootioal histor ‘ Its -ersllen | wie ek Seiad the Shiga, nat we age the north of — 
represent Attila and . Theodoric of San, in sii ve or ye arene maprngy mn - Cans sans an aon eS 
slaughter of Burgundian nobles. The Gododin of italia eg the discoveries of Copernicus. Some of the most 
famous Welsh bard of the seventh centur presen a great battle in — aie ae oF analy yeranon ane atonge Sonne eaten - 
which he was himself taken prisoner ua in which nein lible pone sete SC ly = Me somaserie ener 
number of 360 chiefs fell in a pene t of seven da * W “3 ~ | Sonat a Meet bad Rees engi 7 so betees pati 
often heard English sailors dunting a recitative about Na dint ae anes ay, A —— gel oot es - a 
It gave the broad facts pointed] suniae dwelling witl saan — ee ag oy asa - _— vig var 
Giatnene ta Wilieaan meses th «killed hi Maral a a ous | centuries than we are at first disposed to admit. Dr. Arnold 
but it placed the oxpoiition as Midis a Waterloo dl quoted a description in Bede of the breakers in the Solent as aa 
instances might be multiplied to an onal and the certs inly ONS CS Rena Senn, -_ Mr. Buckle repeats the 
suggest that neither rhyme, nor ine e a Christian bis 4 cua. om mate ened ane rene it probable that the - 
nor ignorance of other histories is at all sufficient to e Se en eres es pe, ae ve See -. 
ensure | the great storms in which the Zuyder Zee was formed much of the 


* Buekle's History of Civilization in England. New edition. London : Longmans. English coast was under water. It is evident that a stronger sea 
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than at present chafing in a narrower channel might easily produce 
a surf such as Bede describes in no very coloured language. The 
statement of old historians that Archimedes set fire to the Roman 
fleet by mirrors was disbelieved and declared impossible till 
Kircher, after a series of experiments, succeeded in reproducing a 
similar result. Withia its own domain, indeed, history has a 
ter finality than science ; and while we cannot be quite sure 
that future discoveries may not remodel the laws of electricity or 
revolutionize chemistry by making it a branch of mathematics, 
we know that the facts of Ceesar’s life and death, once accurately 
stated, are beyond cavil or change, and that future writers can 
only add a better arrangement, a happier style, or more 
hilosophical inferences. Could we establish the fact of a single 
miracle, in such sense that no unprejudiced mau could doubt it, 
the supposed invariability of the laws of nature would be no 
evidence against it. But as we ascend from the observation of a 
simple fact, like the tides of the Solent, to the observation of 
highly complex phenomena, which no science can even yet treat 
adequately, we grope more and more in the dark. We can account 
for a false impression in Bede’s mind if he saw the Solent on a 
windy day, or if he only saw it as a child. A second independent 
testimony to the same facts would, however, remove our difficulty. 
But with miracles of healing, the case is altogether different. 
Eginhard, a statesman, and singularly veracious, has left a long 
account of miracles which he saw performed in the shrines of St. 
Marcellinus and St. Peter. The difficulty is that where Eginhard 
was interested in believing, (for he had procured the relics, ) where 
the priests were interested in deceiving him, and where an 
ignorant and superstitious populace was highly accessible to 
nervous influences, we cannot be sure that Eginhard did not 
mix up his inferences and his facts. We may easily believe 
that he saw a suppliant approach the shrine on crutches and 
walk away unassisted, but the man may have been an impostor, 
or the cure may be explained from an excited fancy. Ten 
independent witnesses to the truth of Eginhard’s narrative would 
not establish it, for we do not reject what he saw, but what he 
inferred. If he and three other equally competent witnesses told 
us that they had seen the relics of a saint restore an amputated 
leg, we should then indeed get a crucial experiment ; but it is to 
the credit of medizeval writers that they never make this demand 
upon our acquiescence. Their liability to error lies in their inability 
to test evidence, not in their incapacity to see or to describe. ‘The 
task of sifting their statements belongs to the modern critic. 

Mr. Buckle’s charges against medizval historians are, then, 
we think, stated too strongly. He has selected the faultiest 
examples, but even these generally display an advance in 
knowledge and a regard for veracity. ‘They break down 
chiefly where they digress from their immediate subject, or 
where they are tempted to confuse impressions and inferences 
with ascertained facts. Let us add that this source of error 
is by no means confined to the Middle Ages, or to men of a devout 
temperament. Not to mention the belief in witchcraft, which has 
lasted down in the Eastern Counties through the times when 
neither Church nor Dissent had any influence, it is curious that 
table-turning and spirit-rapping found votaries in the economist 
and the rationalist, quite as much as in the clergyman. We have 
heard a highly educated man declare that he inclined to reject the 
Gospels, but could not resist the evidence for spirit-rapping. We 
know of another who apologized for his faith in self-moving tables 
by explaining that he was not superstitious, ‘he did not believe in a 
God.” Perhaps the happiest statement of this philosophy was that 
0f the French postilion ; ‘I do not believe in God because I have 
never seen Him, but I believe in St. Martin of Tours, because I 
have seen the miracle that he wrought.” In fact the blunt common 
sense that refuses to believe-in anything but what it can see or 
handle, is as apt to mislead inquiry as the mysticism that refers 
everything to a few formulas. During the last century, which 
was perhaps the most sceptical of any, the study of history rather 
retrograded than advanced. It is not too much to say that it 
tasks all the moral sympathies and critical intellect of society to 
understand its own past; and a generation which is insensible to 
any one large impulse, be it the warlike or the devotional, will be 
80 far unfitted to comprehend a portion of past time. 





EGGS AND POULTRY AS A SOURCE OF WEALTH! !* 
Tuese notes of admiration are not ours, but if they had not been 
used, we should have felt inclined to remedy the omission, tor 





* Eggs and Poultry as a Source of Wealth!! Oliver's Series. London: Virtue 
Brothers and Co. 

Poultry. An Original and Practical Guide to their Breeding, Rearing Feeding, 
énd Exhibition. By Elizabeth Watts. London: F. Warne aud Co. 





they usher in two wonderful discoveries, which ought to revolu- 
tionize all our poultry yards. Cocks can be dispensed with in the 
breeding of chickens, and the year contains sixteen months in 
which to rear them. ‘These are the strong points of the little 
volume that offers to lead us on to riches, but there are others of 
scarcely less value. Six months, or so, of winter does not check 
the production of eggs and chickens, and three-farthings a head 
weekly is sutlicient, not only to feed, but to fatten up fowls for 
market. Granting these postulates, we may well join with its 
writer in wondering at the supineness of mankind, and in protest- 
ing that dear butchers’ meat and narrow incomes are solely due to 
their want of “ ordinary intelligence and industry.” 

‘Two plans are set before us by which we can realize from 25 to 
200 per cent. in outlay. We confess that under our prevailing 
climatic arrangements, and under what we have been accustomed 
to consider the normal conditions of chicken, as of other animal 
existence, we do not see our way, but we will turn to our bene- 
volent guide. He says, ‘* Expend one hundred pounds in the 
purchase of a hundred hens—cocks not mentioned—and in the 
erection of suitable buildings,” &c. We at first imagined 
that perhaps our anthor had here followed the example of a 
quoted but anonymous authority, who advises the sale yearly of 
‘‘one thousand old hens, including a proportionate number of 
cocks ;” but on further investigation, we found his calculations 
all based on our possession of one hundred hens. Having thus 
established our poultry yard on an entirely original basis, a yearly 
sum of 2331. will cover all expenses except of food. On this point 
the calculation runs thus :— 

“Food for 100 sitting hens at 10d. a day, 15/. ; food for 1,000 chickens 

at 8s. 4d. a day, 150/. It will be observed that the cost of feeding 1,000 
chickens only for the year is taken into calculation, although 4,000 are 
fattened. ‘The reason is that only 1,000 are in hand at one time; as 
soon as the second 1,000 is hatched the first is disposed of, and so o2 
with the third and fourth broods.” 
It will perhaps be also observed that our author's calculation is 
peculiar ; four broods of four months each are to be got into 
twelve months, otherwise the outlying brood must starve; while 
the year is reckoned at sixteen months for rearing purposes, 
enough theoretically, but not practically useful. If the year would 
be so obligingly expansive and contractile, if some tweuty much 
needed cocks could be obtained gratis, and would eat no food, if 
chickens would cost no more to fatten than is here stated, and ifa 
ready market for chickens wholesale at 2s. 6d. each could be found, 
and at twelve for feeding, a mode of computation convenient 
our yearly expenditure of 298/. might bring us in 470/., but 
with the other four thousand to feed besides the purchase and 
keep of twenty cocks, with a probable loss of at least one-fifth 
of our chicks either in birth or infancy, and with the necessity 
(according to Mrs. Watts’ experience) of laying out about twice 
as much as specified upon barley, Indian corn, and meal, so far 
from grasping wealth at the end of the first year, we shall find 
ourselves landed in a pleasing deficit of some sixty pounds, 
After all, we fear the most solid edifice that can be raised 
upon egg-shells is a chateau en Expagne. On a small scale fowls 
may not return 200 per cent., as they are represented to do in 
our author's advice to people of small means, where the number 
of hens is limited to five, and months to twelve; but, if the 
keeper's circumstances are at all suitable to his task, they will 
always be profitable, as well as a great source of pleasure. Fowls 
require much more space in comparison to their size than other 
domestic animals; here, as well as in the damp of our English 
atmosphere, lies the great difficulty in the way of chicken farming 
on a large and correspondingly profitable scale. Space for a few 
fowls can easily be found, but space they must have. Crowding 
destroys their health and productiveness, even if they are not 
altogecher swept off by contagious disorders : — 

“I have always found them,” says Mrs. Watts, “most prosperous 
when the number was not great, and when they were divided into 
small companies. Many trials have been made, both in France and in 
England, of rearing poultry by wholesale for the supply of the market, 
and each attempt, if watched for a number of years, has been brought to an 
end. ‘This circumstance bears out the experience given above. Of late, 
again, much interest has been excited by this question; and extensive, 
aud apparently excellent arrangements have been made to insure suc- 
cess. ‘Ihe results will be once wore watched with interest, but a trial 
of some years is necessary before any opinion can fairly be given.” 
One adventurous individual has started an establishment of ten 
thousand birds, feeding them upon horseflesh. ‘The notion is not 
appetizing, even though corn docs supplant horseflesh for the last 
few weeks of fattening. We are tolerably sure also that in the 
end he will find this diet (unnatural as it is) so injurious to the 
fowls fed upon it, as to prove less remunerative than more whole- 
some but dearer food. He reckons that each hen brings him in 
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fifteen shillings a year, deducting failures, a remuneration of at 
least 50 per cent. on her first cost and food. 

On one point we entirely agree with the writer of Eygs and 
Poultry as a Source of Wealth, and that is on the desirability of 
every one who has a bit of garden ground to spare keeping fowls 
for his own use, or for the supply of the neighbourhood; the 
dearness and scarcity of fresh eggs is a standing nuisance, and 
ought to be abated. Mrs. Watts’ suggestion of a middleman, 
employing cottagers to rear chickens up to a certain age, giving 
them a fair remunerative price, and taking upon himself the most 
expensive part of the fattening, is worthy of attention ; for, after 
all, in spite of the golden prospects held out in this little book, 
we believe that, to quote Mrs. Watts’ capital poultry guide once 
more, ‘* The best caterers to our markets are, and will continue to 
be, cottagers who rear a few chickens of a good sort, and that 
there are many more cottagers, and persons not far removed from 
cottagers in financial matters, than now practise this branch of 
industry, who would be glad of the money returned by a brood or 
two of early chickens, especially as the work is begun and ended 
in three months or so, and takes up very little time, much wanted 
for more important work.” 

As an encouragement to those who, desirous of eating their 
own home-laid eggs, are yet certain that they have no conveniences 
for the keeping of fowls, Mrs. Watts gives her readers her own 
experience, It is curious, as showing from what small beginnings 
the most gigantic results can spring. One of the first importers 
of Cochin-Chinas, and editor of the poultry department in the 
Field, began her career with the stock in trade of four hens, a 
cock, and a kitchen table :— 

“When the fowls came we had no home to give them, and could only 
set them down in a small enclosure by the side of a semi-detached | 
suburban house. A house by roosting time was a necessity, and to 
work we went. Three young girls were the builders, and all the 
building materials that could be mustered were an old kitchen table, 
some sacks, and a few boards. The kitchen table was set on end a few | 
feet from the corner angle of the enclosure; that shaped out the house. | 
Boards and old sacks were arranged for roof and front, a door was | 
dispensed with, and the perch and nest were fixed in time. I have 
often wished since I have reared chickens by hundreds that I had 
taken a sketch of that primitive hen-house, just to show amatours 
with all possible appliances, how very few are necessary to ensure 
success. Those five fowls, in an enclosure measuring twenty-six feet 
by ten or twelve, with only the shelter of a few rough boards laid to- | 
gether, with plenty of interstices, throve well and produced well; and, 
looking back to that time with the aid of the experience of after years, | 
I attribute the success with them to very simple causes. First, the 
number of fowls was not too great for the space allotted to them; 
second, the earth was clean and pure; it had never been used for 
poultry before, and so made for them just the kind of home in which 
fowls are sure to do well. Third, we had not been accustomed to the 
cost of feeding stock, and we did not buy food lavishly, but used it with 
due economy. Fourth, the new pets were a delight to us, and we 
attended to them ourselves regularly and well.” 

Ducks are much more easily kept, as they require less room for 
exercise, and are content with a sunken tub for bathing in, in 
default of a pond. ‘They eat almost anything, and fatten 
easily; but the difference in the quality of their eggs will 
always prevent their becoming favourites. Geese require much 
grass, or common land, to feed over, and are best reared 
in large flocks. On their virtues the writer of our first little 
pamphlet grows eloquent. ‘Turkeys and ducks, indeed, receive 
some share of his notice ; but the third volume of Oliver’s Series * 
is, in fact, a pean in praise of the goose. We are sorry to say he 
defends the plucking of his favourites, on the plea that as birds 
lose their feathers yearly, ‘‘ to anticipate this operation of nature | 
is simply to turn it to the best account,” adding, ‘‘ An old goose 
plucked three times a year, at intervals of seven weeks, but not 
while laying, will furnish about a pound of feathers, the value of 
which will average four shillings.” Geese, then, it is to be sup- 
posed, moult three times in the year, for the especial benefit of , 
literature and the feather trade. 

There is evidently something congenial to our author in the | 
theme of this continuation of his benevolent labours. Goose-quill 
in hand, he looks back through the long vista of history, and 
gives his readers this exquisite version of the Capitolian story :— 

“ For we are told that the geese had been taken to the fortress of the 
Roman Capitol after the terrible battle of Allia, which opened access to 
the Gauls under Brennus. During seven months the victor camped 
around the ruins of the great city, awaiting the day when the blockade 
of a fortress built on a mountain would compel the garrison to surrender 
through famine. A young Roman passed through the Gallic lines 
without being perceived, scaled the Tarpeian Rock on its most accessible 
side, and returned by the same road to Andrea, where he presented 
himself before the Senator Consultus, who named him Dictator.” 


Pecksniff's desire to know Mrs. Todgers’ opinion of a wooden leg 














On the Rearing and Fattening of Turkeys, Geese, and Ducks, both for Pleasure and 
Treft. By the Author of Eggs and Poultry us a Source of Wealth! ! Olivea's | 
Series. Loudow: Virtue Broihers aud Co. i 


is as nothing to ours to learn our author's notion of a « 
Consultus.” Could he not explain it in some future number 
Oliver’s Series? Our shilling, at least, shall not be wanting 4 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


Church Embroidery. By Anastasia Dolby. (Chapman and Hall.) ~ 
For those interested in the subject this gorgeous volume Will probabh 
be found a perfect guide. Its compiler was formerly embroideress 
the Queen, and she has had good archwological and other assistance, 
The instructions are at once minute and intelligible, the patterns cither 
ancient or excellent, and the taste just florid enough to suit the clerical 
ideas of the day. It may be recommended to all young ladies who 
really believe in symbolic millinery, or who are anxious to ingratiate 
themselves with High-Church curates, as a perfect treasure of Precepts 
and designs. Mrs. Dolby evidently believes embroidery an art, which 
is the true way to make it one, and she has ideas on the relation between 
stitch and design, between means and motive, which to the uninitiated 
male eye seem sound. Her book, we must add, is a perfect marvel of 
getting up, quite ecclesiastical, and quite fit for a religious drawing- 
room table, where the lady of the house is not too Low-Church to stand 
it. 

Tuperton the Financier. By Morley Farrow. (Skeot.)—Ay 
ordinary novel, not good, not bad. Hamperton the Financier, or pro- 
moter, as he ought to be called, is a failure, a mere outside sketch, but 
there is a Dr. Kealwin, a selfish but intellectual voluptuary, who is 
described with some power as a man who enjoys every pleasant thing sp 
far as itis healthy to enjoy, who delights in good food to avoid indi. 
gestion, chooses a picturesque spot to live in, but carefully inquires as 
to the average mortality, is indolent to a degree, but daily takes hard 
exercise. There is keen observation in the account of Dr. Kealwin, 
but the rest of the figures want life, and the story is slightly wearisome, 

Ada Moore's Story. (Tinsley.)—Rubbish of the Minerva Press kind, 
wicked nabobs with dried-up livers, gloomy lovers who have nearly 
killed previous wives, and ghostly figures which talk demi-blank verso, 
and give medicines of mysterious efficacy, ‘ with directions written on 
the label of each phial.” There is an old Begum, and a Sir Selim, and 
all the rest of the old machinery, mixed up with tedious descriptions of 
Mentone, and other towns of the Riviera. The hopeful features of 
the book, if it is, as we imagine, a first effort, are a sketch of a French 
émigré, very good indeed, and a strict plainness of style whenever the 
author is not intentionally magniloquent. The writer seems to be always 
hesitating between her natural style and an artificial one, between a sen- 
tence like this, “ She was very animated, graceful, and witty too, 
was that dear mother. Not satirical—that word supposes something 
bitter—but with a quick sense of the ludicrous, a fund of genuine humour, 
and the power, had she chosen to exert it, of being a capital mimic. 
She was deeply and unaffectedly religious. Order with her was an 
instinct, and industry a habit. She managed all money matters; 
kept a day-book, and an account of every farthing received or 
expended; and recorded every evening the events (they were such 
to us) of our happy, peaceful days during my childhood,” and 
a sentenco like this, “ Barren and hard-featured, compared to that 


| bride of the sun, fragrant with the orange blossoms that seem to 


deck her for the altar, sunny and soft Ausonia,—barren and bleak in- 
deed art thou, Northumbria! save for thy purple moors and thy forests 
of dark pines; but yet thou art bathed for me in the rich sunset of 
memory. And thou, Moordell, nestling in old Coquet Dale, brightened 
and freshened by tho winding river that lends its name to that valley, 
art spanned to my mind's eye by that rainbow which is formed by 
memory’s sunset shining on tears for departed dear ones, disappointed 


| hopes, and lost loves and joys!” 


Sir Hubert Marston. By Sir F. Vincent, (Chapman and Hall.)—Read- 
able, and simply written by a man who has probably seen many men, but 
that, we fear, is all we can say. Sir Hubert is the regular novel hero, 
Susan the regular novel heroine, except that she has once been very 
much oppressed. The plot is of the old kind, a breach between husband 
and wife which would have been healed in ordinary life by five minutes 
of explanation and common sense. A wife who follows her husband to 
the Crimea, fancying herself doubted or disliked, but loving him still, 
meets him at Malta, and sits by him on a bench, while he pats his and 
her infant, but does not reveal herself, may be very interesting, but ia 
these matter-of-fact days is rather wearisome. The nearest approach 
toa real character is an attorney too well educated for his profession, 
whose honesty and goodness are spoiled by a certain worldly hardness 
and cynicism, He is very real, and the reality of the impression is pte 
duced by those slight and hardly apparent touches which are the secre’ 
of the true portrait painter. 

Descriptive Handbook of America. By G. W. Bacon and W. G. 
Larkins. (Bacon and Co.)—We have submitted this work to native 


| judgment, and have heard it praised for accuracy. To a stranger it 


seems marvellously full of information, and clear in its arrangement 
Tho maps which accompany it are admirably done in colours, showing 
at a glance the geology, agriculture, physical features, and grouping of 
the various States, The agricultural map indeed resembles the Amer 
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can flag, 03 there are stripes of several hues to represent the chief pro- 

ducts. Bat it is not in this respoct alone that tho book deserves notice. 

It enters 80 fully into all American matters, and gives so many details 

about the various States, towns, and territories, that it will be an indis- 

nsable guide for future travellors, and will enable them to form a 
clear general notion of the country they are going to visit before they 
have embarked on their voyage. 

Australia as It Is. By aClergyman. (Longmans.)—Some interest- 
ing details and anecdotes are given in this book, but the author does 
not seem to have sifted the gossip he picked up, or to have viewed it 
qithout prejudice. We allude especially to his political chapter at the 
end of the book, to which we are referred with a grand flourish of 
trampets, but in which we find scarcely anything that seems trust- 
worthy. The accounts of people being lost in the bush aro interesting, 
especially tho story of the man who rode round and round on his own 
track, and always thought the path before him was becoming more and 
more distinct. Another matter which may be noticed is the attack 
made by a male kangaroo on a man out hunting. It hopped up to him, 
¢lutched him round the waist with its fore feet, and was hopping away 
with him to a large water-hole, in which it meant to drown him, when 
his dogs came to his rescue. 

Scriptural Studies: Our Church and Our Times. By the Author of 
Thoughtful Moments. (Saunders, Otley, and Co.)—Tho author of 
Thoughtful Moments and Scriptural Studies is not always very .clear 
or very definite. But he is careful and moderate, and when he does 
make a suggestion it is evidently the fruit of much reflection. The 
longest essay in his present work is devoted to some parts of the 
Prayer Book which are most in want of revision. We think that the 
author hesitates a good deal in coming to his conclusions, but he feels no 
doubt that such hesitation is a sign of modesty, and that without it 
there would be little chance of his gaining a hearing. If he wishes to 
convince those who differ from him in opinion, he has done well. 

Emmanuel; or, the Incarnation of the Son of God the Foundation of 
Inmutable Truth. By tho Rev. M. F. Sadler. (Bell and Daldy.)—We 
can fully believe that this work is an expansion of a series of parochial 
fectures delivered to a mixed congregation, and we admit that as such 
an expansion it has a good deal of merit. Still it is too much of an ex- 
pansion. It is far too long, in the sense of being spun out, and clearness 
and simplicity are attained at the expense of conciseness. Mr. Sadler 
states that the greater part of his book was written before he “had the 
satisfaction (mingled at times with very deep regret) of reading Ecce 
Homo!” Woe do not suppose that the perusal of that work would have 
changed Mr. Sadler's opinions, or made him lecture above the heads 
of his mixed congregation. But it might have taught him to express 
his thoughts more briefly, and in his own language, rather than by 
superabundant quotation of texts and verses. 

Geschichte der Stewern des britischen Reichs. Von W. Vocke 
(Triibner.)—This is a truly German work in the highost senso of the 
term. Horr Vocke gives us the history and statistics of the taxation of 
the British Empire, beginning with Magna Charta, and ending with the 
financial statement of 1866. We do not envy him the number of 
blue-books which he must have studied, indeed the spectacle of a 
foreigner deep in one of thoso delightful masses of facts and figures 
would cheer the daughters of Danaus. It might have been expected 
that a German would construct an English budget out of the depths of 
his moral consciousness, which would be a still more pleasing sight, 
but Horr Vocke cannot be accused of speculativeness. He is as practical 
as theBoard of Trade, and he handles large amounts with the ease of 
the Economist, We can hardly give him higher praise. 

New Map of Metropolitan Railways and Miscellaneous Improvements. 
Session 1867. (Stanford.)—The modesty of this map and the paucity 
¢f the red lines which represent the proposed railways and improve- 
Wents are its most conspicuous features. In former sessions there was 
fot a square inch on the map which was not crossed by some frantic red 
line, not a street or house which was not marked out as a victim. This 
time there do not seem to be more than thirty proposals, and some which 
have passed in previous sessions are now marked with the words “to 
be abandoned.” If the former revelry of red lines was indeed an index 
to our commercial prosperity, the present prospect must be rather 
doleful. But this will hardly be the effect of Messrs. Stanford's now 
map, at least to those who shudder at the remembrance of the old ones. 

The Rail and the Rod; or, the Tourist Angler's Guide to Waters ana 
Quarters Thirty Miles around London. No.1. Great Eastern Railway. 
By Greville F. (Barnes) ; piscatorial correspondent to the Fie/d journal. 
(Horace Cox.)—A handy little book, answering well the promise of its 
title-page. Woe have not indeed been able to check its details by personal 
xperionce, but it is safe to conclude that if papers which appeared in 
the Field, and which gave so extremely minute an account of English 
places within thirty miles of London, did not call up a host of 
emendators, their accuracy must have been above suspicion. 

The Book of Knots, being a Complete Treatise on the Art of Cordage. 
Mlastrated by 172 diagrams. By “Tom Bowling.” (Hardwicke.)— 
The idea of this little work struck us as excellent, but after reading it 
and examining the plates we have come to the conclusion that knotting 
must be imparted orally. We think, however, that Mr. Thomas Bowling 
Would make a good professor of the art, and if any of our Universities, 





or, what would be better, our public schools, wish to found a Chair from 
which it may be taught, they had better select him for the first 
occupant. 

Domestic Medicine: Plain and Brief Directions for the Treatment 
Requisite before Advice can be Obtained. By Offley Bohun Shore. (W. 
P. Nimmo.)—Dr. Shore does not want to deprive his colleagues of any 
patients, and therefore his directions are professedly imperfect. He 
also does not want to countenance homeopathy, and therefore in telling 
of a cure for cholera which is said to have been very success- 
ful in Italy, and which consists of tho administration of camphor, 
he does not mention that camphor is one of the hommopathic 
remedies, and that the kind of camphor to be given is the hommopathic 
camphor. Yet his directions in general are plain and serviceable, and 
his book ought to ba kept at hand in families which are not close to the 
family doctor. 

The Student's Chart of English Literature. Arranged by J. W. Morris, 
F.L.S. (Longmans.)—Mr. Morris says that the plan of this chart is 
but partly original. We should pay him a higher compliment. It 
seems to us very original, though not perhaps in the sense which he 
would attribute to that word. “The page is divided by vertical lines 
(red) into spaces representing centuries, and by others (faint) into 
periods of teu years. The names of poets and the titles of their poems 
are painted in red, while prose is represented by blue.” The effect is 
picturesque, and the student will see at a glance what was the chiof 
work of each author, whether he wrote in poetry or prose, in what year 
he was born, and in what year he died, Yet the authors are sometimes 
represented by works which do not rank as their best or their most 
popular. Goldsmith, for instance, is better known by “The Vicar of 
Wakefield ” than by “ The Traveller,” and Captain Marryat by “ Peter 
Simple” than by ‘‘ Masterman Ready.” Again, why should Sheridan's 
“School for Scandal ” and Congreve's “ Old Bachelor ” have the red hue 
of poetry ? 

Pocket French Dictionary. By Ferdinand E. A. Gase. (Bell and 
Daldy.) Paris: a Handbook, or French at Sight. (R. Washbourne.)— 
The visitor to Paris during the Exhibition will do well to put the first 
of these two books in his pocket. We can hardly counsel him to make 
uge of the second, unless he wishes to be laughed at. Apparently French 
at sight consists in saying, ““ Noo sums arrevay ah Paree,” meaning. “ We 
have arrived at Paris.” Some ono puts the question (and a very natural 
one under the circumstances), “ Where?” and the French for where is 
rendered “ who.” The answer is “ah lah dwanne,” and the demand of 
“vo clay” immediately follows. The custom-house officer asks if the 
traveller has anything liable to duty, but the question, “ avay voo kelk 
shozo ah day-claray ?” calls up to the English mind the namo of a cele- 
brated contractor. At breakfast we aro told to ask for mutton under 
the name of “ dew moo tong,” which philologists of the bow-wow school 
would take to mean milk and sugar, from the moo-cow drinking the 
early dew, and the implement used for extracting lumps from the sugar 
basin. Potatoes are “day pum de tare,” pocket-handkerchiefs “ moo 
shwoird poshe,” and the Exhibition calls itself “lex po zoe sea ong.” 
This may be French at sight, but it is clearly not French at hearing. 


Don Carlos, Infant of Spain. Translated from the German of 
Schiller. By Thomas Selby Egan, M.A. (Williams and Norgate.)—Mr. 
Egan has “ endeavoured to combine an order of words sufficiently close 
to the text to be useful to the learner of German, with an approach to 
the metre of the original sufficient to make it readable.” He succeeds 
better in the first of these two objects than in the second. Tho transla- 
tion is generally too stiff and hard, marked by that fidelity which is 
painful rather than instructive, and sticking to the literal meaning where 
the latter is an absurdity. Thus we have— 

“ To call the chamber-lady, 
Because I longed to fondle the Infanta,” 
and similar phrases, which may help the learner of German, but will not 
be agreeable to the reader. Mr. Egan seems to have forgotten that 
poetical translations are only likely to be read for the sake of their 
poetry, and that prose must serve, if rigid fidelity is needed. 

The Instructive Picture Book. By Adam White. (Edinburgh, 
Edmonston and Douglas.)—This is a soventh edition, but we do not like 
to dismiss it without a word of commendation. The plates it contains 
are exceedingly good, and bring nearly the whole of the animal world 
before us. Children may revel in its bears, lions, and tigors, and may 
learn at the same time from the descriptive letter-press something 
about the ways of their friends in the fields and their foos in the 
Zoological Gardens. 

Shakespeare: Some Notes on his Character and Writings. By a 
Student. (Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas.)—We do not find 
much for approval or for dissent in this little volume. The author 
has read Shakespeare with attention, and has collected a good many 
passages which either bear on each other, or are in themselves signifi- 
cant of the poot’s character. But in all this there is nothing very 
original, and the emendations suggested seem to us quite unnecessary. 
There can surely be no doubt as to the meaning of Iago’s snoor at 
Cassio,—“ a fellow almost damned in a fair wife,” at least until people 
puzzle themselves with the refinements of commentators. 

Priestcraft. By F. Robertson. (Triibner.)—We cannot follow Mr. 
Robertson’s argument, still less can we appreciate his tone. 
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REAKFAST.—EPPS'S COCOA 
(also called EPPS'S HOMCEOPATHIC COCOA). 


The very agreeable character of this preparation has 
rendered it a general favourite. Invigorating and 
sustaining, with a refined and grateful flavour de- 
veloped by the special mode of Preparation applied, 
this Cocoa is used as their habitual beverage for break - 
fast by thousands who never used Cocoa before. ‘Cocoa 
stands very much higher than tea or coffee,” Dr. Has- 
sall says, ‘and contains every ingredient necessary to 
the growth and sustenance of the body.” 

It is made simply by pouring boiling water or milk 
on the preparation as gold. 4lb., 4!b., and 1lb. packets. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER. The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all comparison 
the very best article next to sterling silver that can be 
employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as 
by no possible test can it be distinguished from real 
silve: 





A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and durability, as follows :— 
















oe | e | P — 

sae Zi | 28 less 

BeOS) 85 | 53 ana 

ss 2 oS ~ 

RS*| a | Fe ‘ Say 

£s.4a.£3.d 88.4.8 8. d. 
12 Table Forks ..cesess+e0.)2 1302 00:2 402100 
12 Table Spoons , 11302 002 402100 
12 Dessert Forks. 1 4011001 1201150 
12 Dessert Spoons 1 401 10 0/1 1201150 
12 Tea Spoons .....+0++-.,9 1601 001 201 50 
,6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls..|0 10 00 12 0 12 0/0 13 6 
2 Sauce Ladles ....+..22-)9 500 800 800 90 
1 Gravy Spoon ......-.+-/9 660 9001000110 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls ..|0 340 400 400 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, giltbowl |9 180 200 20/0 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ....|9 260 360 360 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers.,,./1 4 0/1 10 01 10 01 100 
1 Butter Knife,.....++....,9 260 400 560 60 
1 Soup Ladle ......+++0-.|9 10 00 12 0/0 16 0/0 17 0 
1 Sugar Sifter ......00+00+9 $30 460 460 50 








| } 

Total..coccescccere/? 19 9112 9 0,13 9 6/14173 

Any article tobe had singly at the same prices. An 

oak chest to contain the above, and a relative number 

of knives, &c., £2 15s, Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish 

Covers, and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, 

&c., at proportionate prices, All kinds of re-platiog 
done by the patent process. 


UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 

assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 

all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S, 

at prices that are remunerative only because of the large - 
ness of the sales. 





a Ae 
zel\ag|2 
wS|38 | es 
Ivory Handles. ea | EAS 2 
eiffel 
a }a 
a do 8 dj/sd. 
8}-inch ivory handles os...+++.+..13 0 10 6/5 0 
84-inch fine ivory balance handles.,|18 0 14 0/5 9 
4-inch ivory balance handles......,21 0 16 0/5 9 
4-inch fine ivory handles,,........28 0 20 0/8 6 
4-inch finest African ivory handles. 35 0 27 0/12 0 
Ditto, with silverferules..........42 0 35 0/13 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules55 0 45 O |18 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles ....25 0119 0/7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern.......84 0 54 0 )21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives 
and Forks, per Dozen. | i 
White bone handles ............5-11 0);3 6/2 6 
Ditto balance handles....++......23 0 17 0/4 6 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders .... 18 0 15 6/4 6 
Ditto, very strong-riveted handles.12 6 9 6/13 0 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, and of the new plated fish-eating knives aud 
forks and carvers, 


ILLIAM S, BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LC GUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of C0 Mlustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Renges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cuilery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plaus 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.,; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street ; 4, 5, aud 6 Perry's 
place ; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM aud LIBRARY, 
CaNDELABRA, MoperaTOR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarverres in Pariau, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected expressly tor 

these articles, 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 








SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres fur 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 Lis. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, Euglish and Foreigu, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
outed, 


LONDON=Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manuwfactory and Show-rooms, Broad 


SPECTACLES. 


PESFEOTLY ADAPTED by the 
VISOMETER. 

An INSTRUMENT for rigidly ASCERTAINING the 
FOCAL LENGTH of EACH EYE&—these very fre- 
quently differing—forming the only safe method for 
Suiting Defective Vision with Optical Aid so as to pre- 
serve the blessings of sight to EXTREME OLD AGE. 

From Principat Sim Davin BRewsTeER. 

“T have seen and examined Mr. Salom’s apparatus for 
ascertaining the focal length of each eye, with the view of 
fitting them with suitable spectacles or eye-glasses, and 
there can be no doubt that it is well adapted for those 
purposes.” Prices most moderate. 

SALOM and CO., 137 Regent street, London, W., 
and 98 Prince’s street, Edinburgh. 


HE ONLY SALVATION for WEAK 

EYES.—The prickly, watery, and burning sensa- 

tions so injurious to the eyes caused by the use of gas 

and other artificial lights, are entirely obviated by 

SALOM'’S Her MAJESTY'S READING LAMP. Price 

from 10s 6d. Catalogues gratis, 

SALOM and CO., 137 Regent street, London, W., 

and 93 Prince's street, Edinburgh. 


BENSON'S WATCHES & CLOCKS. 


By special appointment to 
H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, 
Prize Medal, London, Class 33; Dublin, Class 10. 
WATCHES—Chronome ters, Keyless, Repeaters, Chro- 
nographs, &c. 
CLOCKS—For Dining and Drawing Rooms, Carriages, 
Churches, &c. 
JEWELLERY-—Specialities in Monograms, Crystals, 
Diamonds, and Fine Gold. 
PLATE, and WORKS of ART in Bronze, by leading 


Artists. 
PRICES and DESCRIPTIONS, see Illustrated Pam- 
phlet, post free. 
Watches and Clocks sent to all parts of the world. 
J. W. BENSON, 25 Old Bond Street. 
Steam Factory and City Show Rooms, 
58 and 60 Ludgate Hill. 
Paris Exhibition, 1867, English Section, Class 23. 
IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMEN Tg. 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 











The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
109 Strand, W.C.R. SMILH, Manager. 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER 
PURIFYING COMPANY (Limited). 


PATENT CISTERN FILTER, charged solely with 
animal charcoal. The latest patented filter in general 
use, and requiring when once fixed no attention what- 
ever. Patronized and used by Her Majesty the Queen 
at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the 
élite of the medical profession, and at the Fusilier 
Guards’, Middlesex, St. George's, German, and London 
Hospitals, and at the Regent’s Park and Tower Bar- 
racks, and numerous institutions, breweries, &c. 
Professor Frankland, F.R.S., in his analysis of the 
waters for December, 1366, in the report to the Ragis- 
trar-General, states, ‘“ With regard to the filtration of 
this water [New River] through animal charcoal, it will 
be observed that, although the total daily domestic 
supply of a house on Haverstock Hill has passed 
through the same filter for seven months, the animal 
charcoal still retains practically unimpaired its power of 
abstracting organic impurities.” 

*,* The above filter was supplied by this Company. 
The filters may be seen in Operation, and full particu- 
lars obtained, on application to the Secretary, at the 
offices, 157 Strand, Loudon, W.C. (four doors from 
Somerset House). 


PARTRIDGE ANDCOOP ER, 
STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERS’ AGENY?S. 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Cnansery lane, E.C. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Pricss, aul 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders exceeding 20s, 
CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER, 3s, 43, and 5s 
er ream. 
PATENT STRAW NOTE, 2s ani 2s 61 par ream. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP, 83 6d per 
ream. 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 48 and 6s 6d per ream, 
LETTER-PAPER for MSS., plain, 43; ruled, 43 9d 
per ream. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 53; ruled, 53 6d per ream. 
CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 4s 6d, ts 6d, and 
7s 6d per 1,000, 
CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
28 6d and 3s per 1,000. 
THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPSS, la 
per 10), 
COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 23 per doz. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICK-LISL of Lukstands, 
Statiouery Cabmets, Despatcu Boxes, Postage Scales , 
Puotographic Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post free. 
betublisued 138i, 
SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS, 
OR PURE COAL TAR SOAP. 
( Registered.) 
This unrivalled Soap, if coustautly used, will produce a 
healthy appearauce Ww Lhe skin, while at the same time it 
acts as a preventive of iufectivus diseases. See medical 
testimony, Lancel, &., &c. 
To be had in Tablets of 6d and 1s each, of all Che- 
miss, aud Wuolesale of 
W. V. WRIGHT and CO., Manufacturing Chemists 














Btreet.—Established 1807. 


Loudon. 


et 
FURNISH YOUR Hovsz 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES At 


DEANE’S. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700, 
DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, om 
oat syle and finish. Ys every variety of 
DEANE'S—Electro-plated Spoons and 
manufacture, strongly plated. ona best 
DEANE’S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Li 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &. area 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes, Ti 
Dish Covers, in sets, 18s., 308., 40s. 63g, - 
DEANE'S—Papier Maché Tea-trays iu sets, from 2g 
New Patterns constantly introduced, 
DEANE'S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urus, with Loyag!’ 
and other patent improvements. . 
DEANE'S—Copper and Brass goods, Kettles, Stew and 
Preserving Pans, Stock-pots, &c, 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock-ol Lamps, a lar, 
and handsome assortment. ge 
DEANE'S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath 
rooms Steed complete. ‘ 
DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons in all mo 
approved patterns, term ang 
DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bediin, 
of Superior quality. 8 
DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved Lond rn-madg 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &, 
DEANE'S—Cornices and Cornice-poles; a Variety of 
atterns, French and English, 
DEANE'S—tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, ang 
Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE'S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE'S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn-mowers, Gar. 
deu Rollers, Wirework, &. 
DEANE'S—Gas Chandeliers, uew desig patterns ig 
Glass and Bronze, 3-light glass, 633, 
New Illustrated Catalogue, with Priced Furnishing List, 
gratis aud post-free. 


DEANE and COQ, 
46 KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 








PURE WATER, 


THE PATENT MOULDED CARBON 
WATER FILTERS 
Are the simplest and most effectual purifiers of water, 
They are easily cleaned, very durable, and strongly re- 
commended by the highest medical authorities, 
Prospectus free. 
T. ATKINS and SON, 62 Fleet street E. C. 


V ARD’S PALE SHERRY, at 36s. per 
Dozen. Fitfor a gentleman's table. Bottles 
and Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON 
(Established upwards of a ceutury), L Chapel street West, 
Mayfai?, W., London. 











DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865, 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.~— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
aud very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 33 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the principal 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmuilb 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and piuk label; 
cork branded “ Kinahau’s LL Whisky.” 





IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
(EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 

Manufactured by LIEBI@'S EXLRACT of MEAT 
COMPANY (Limited), 43 Marklane, London. Tue oaly 
sort authorized to be called by the above name, by 
Baron Liebig, the inventor, whose certidcate is ou every 
jar. Superior and econo.nical stock for beef-tea, soups, 
entrées, and sauces. Extremely useful to invalids, 
persons of weak digestion, and children. Taken with rice, 
arrowroot, sago, &c., an agreeable aud moat eillicient 
substitute for cod-\iver oil. It keeps fur years and ia 
avy climate. Swld by Fortnum, Masou, and Co., Barclay 
and Son, Crosse aud Blackwel!, all Cheuists, Ltalian 
Warehousemeu, Grocers, aud wholesale by tue Com- 
pany. 





OF 


“The RUIN of the FEW is the GAIN of the MANY.’ 

‘HE PANIC of ’66 and its consequent 
depression of the Colonial Markets enables the 

“EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY” to offer TEAS 

LUWER THAN EVER. 

Six Pounds of Good Tea for 63 6d can't be dear. 

The Company's KAISOWS by the Clipper Ships are 

really delicious. 

9 Great 8:. Helen's Churchyard, Bishopsgate street, 

January 1, 1867. 


T= INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 





KESSENCE.—L.ue most scientifically prepared and 
most powerfully nutritive cordial ever introduved; re- 
stores to their uormul condition all the secretioas, on the 
integrity of which perfect healih depends. Lt is aspecilic 
for aebuity of all kinds, aud trom its Containing, among 
other ingredients, pepsine and phospuate of soda, will 
prove highly beuelicial to the uervous and dyspeptic. 
Price 8& per bottle, or four quantities iu one for 228. 
Sule agents, Messrs. Baumygarteu aud Cv., 520 Oxford 
street, W.C., aud 8 Cullum street, Feuchurch street, 
E.C., Loudon 


| OWLANDS’ KALYDOR is univer- 

sally esteemed by ladies for its improving 
beautifyiug eftecis on the complexion aud skiu. 
eradicates ali reduess, an, pimples, spots, freckles, and 
disculourauons, aud reuders tue skiu soft, clear, and 
blooming. Price 4s 64 aud 38 Gd per vote. Soid by 
Cuemists aud perfumers. *,* Ask for “ KOWLANDS 
KALYDOK,” aud beware of spurious aud peri 
articles under the uame KALYDOR, 
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RNATIONAL EXHIBITION.— 
Visitors to Paris will find at Messrs. NICOLL'S 
— ents—either at 114 to 120 Regent street; 
<1 London ; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; or 
2 Com , treet, Liverpool—superior DRESS for im- 
50 Bol = or made to measure at a few hours’ notice. 
pediate ontiemeD Messrs. Nicoll have prepared a new 
an the Imperial Cloth, which will be found the 
materia ng the summer in Paris ; also 


le wear duri n : 
most agreen re tot of a new design, possessing the 


oo aa of their original paletot, namely, that it 
pe worn with or without an under-coat, having the 
pro an easy-fitting surtout. 


appearance of Gentlemen Messrs. Nicoll have further 
eo and registered another speciality for their 
ed Dress for Boys, the Knickerbocker 
cele miadies, Messrs. Nicoll have registered a cloak or 
~~ The novelty consists in the manner of fixing a 
S sto cloak by an ornamental trimming, by which 
~ can be worn together or separately. The cape, 
pd used with the cloak, forms a cover or hood for the 
headitess, making an elegant aud useful cloak for 


ors convenience of their patrons, Messrs. Nicoll 

will have ready after the Ist of May, 1867, their new 

Fabries and Garmeuts for the next winter season, 
Messrs. NICOLL'S CURRENT LIST of PRICES. 


For GENTLEMEN. 


Dress Coats .. £212 6 £3 3 0 £313 6 
Pinot Froek do « 330 8313 6 44 0 
1 56 0 111 6 115 6 


Trousers + 


Jackets. Morng Cts. Frock. 
NewImperial Coats =» 1 


150 116 118 
New Paletots of Water- 


6 

ee ee ’s0 lille 330 
coabenas For YounG GENTLEMEN. 

2 0 8 8 O 


land Costume os ff 0 5! 
HigWerbocker Dress eo 8&2 O@ Bee 8s Se 


, Vest, and Trouser 
=. «tt 236 890 
Overcoats, Trousers, &c., are charged in proportion to 


size. 
For Lapies. 
3 3 0 


Riding Habits + 440660 

Pantalon de neg . ~ tee tate eee 
Hing Dre: acket, 

— Skirt “ eo 218963304480 

New Registered Cloak.. 2 5 6 2 12 68 217 0 

Waterproof Tweed Cloaks 1 1 0 MS 


H. J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
NSFLECTUM JUPONS.— 
The Demi, 15s €d. 
The Demi-Gemma, 10s 6d. 
Thomson's Plastique, 78 6d, 10s 6d, and 12s 6d. 
“Elegant in form and moderate in proportion.”"—Le 
Pollet, 
AppLeYy Bourne, 37 Piccadilly. 
EMI-DUCHESS JUPONS, 10s 6d.— 
Made from pretty striped Chambray cloths. 
Pompadour Jupons, 25s. No steel used. 
* A celebrated maker of Jupons."—Art Journal, 
Apptey Bovrnr, 37 Piccadilly. 


) eee UNDER - CLOTHING. — 
A TROUSSEAU for £20. 

Book of Illustrations, containing all the New Designs 
in Under-Clothing, including ** The Alice,” “ Favorite,” 
“Edith,” “Maude,” “ Beatrice,” “ Dagmar,” “ Prin- 
cese,” and “ Belgravia” Night-Dresses, &c. Also, draw- 
ings of 14 new Crinolines, French Wove Corsets, &c., 
gratis and post free. 

“The illustrations of night-dresses and petticoats are 
very clever and curious, and the amount of information 
in print upon this subject is really wonderful. It has 
been considered in a higher spirit than is usually em- 
ployed insuch matters."—Court Journal. 


Mrs. Appr Ey Bourne, 37 Piccadilly. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


() ONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 
Centre of Rooms, to form two settees and two 
easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto- 
man. Only of T. H. FILMER and SON, Easy Chair 
and Sofa Manufacturers, 31, 32, and 28 Berners street, 
Oxford street, W., and 34 and 35 Charles street, W. 
—~An illustrated price list sent post free. 

















STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled Stareh is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
Scieutific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. —LIVER 

- COMPLAINTS and DISORDERS of the 
BOWELS.—It is impossible to exaggerate the extra- 
ordivary value of this medicine in the treatment of all 
affections of the liver or irregularities of the bowels. 
In c.ses of depraved or superabundant bile, these Pills, 
taken freely, have never been known to fail. In bowel 
Complaints they are equally efficacious, but they should 
then be taken rather more sparingly, for every medicine 
in the form of an aperient requires caution when the 
bowels are disordered, though a gentler or more genial 
Sperient than these Pills in moderate dvses has never 
Jet been discovered. If taken according to the printed 
instructions, they not only cure the cowplaint, but im- 
Prove the whole 8; stem. 








LERICAL, MEDICAL, & GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
BONUS MEETING, 1867. 

The Report presented at a Meeting held on the 3rd 
January last, for the declaration of the Eighth Bonus, 
showed, 

1. As TO THE PRoGREssS OF THE Socrery, 
That during the quinquennial period which terminated 
on the 3°th June, 1860, 

New Assurances for the total sum of £1,518,181, and 
yielding £50,497 in Annual Premiums, had been effected, 
of which sums the former exceeded by £31,811, and the 
latter by £2,392, the corresponding items of any previous 
period ; that 

The Income had increased from £195,100 to £215,327 
per annum; and that 

The Assurance Fund, after payment of £85,303 on 
account of Bonus at the last Division, had risen from 
£1,422,191 to £1,619,539. 

2. As ro THE FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE SOCIETY, 
That the Assets on the 30th June, 1866, 

«-eee £1,619,539 14 8 
1,343,708 19 2 


were.... $000 008sen0ss 
And the Liabilities on the same date.. 





Leaving a surplus of ........ £275,830 15 6 


oe that, after setting aside £50,000 as a special reserve 
und, 

The Available Profit was £225,830 15s. 6d., of which 
sum £225,000 was recommended for division. 

8. As To THE RESULTs OF Tak Drvisi0N, 

That the portion of this sum of £225,000—viz., five- 
—_ or £187,500—which fell to the Assured, would 
yield a 

, Reversionary addition to the Policies of £272,682, 
averaging 45 per cent., or varying, with the different 
ages, from 32 to 85 per cent. on the premiums paid 
since the last division ; and that the 

Cash Bonus, which is the exact equivalent of such 
Reversionary Bonus, would average 26 per cent. of the 
like premiums. 

The Report explained at length the nature of the 
investments and the bases of the calculations, the 
results of which, as above shown, are eminently 
favourable. 


The next Division of Protits will take place in 
January, 1872, and persons who effect New Policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
division to one year’s additional share of profits over 
later assurers. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposa!, the Report above 
mentioned, anda detailed account of the proceedings 
of the Bonus ting, cau be obtained from any of the 
Society's Agents; or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13 St. James's square, London, 8.W, 


Founded 1836, 

EGAL and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 10 Fleet street, E.C. 
TRUSTEES. 

The Rt. Hon. the Lord Cairus, Lord Justice. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir William Bovill, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Edward Vaughan Williams. 

The Hon. Sir William Page Wood, Vice-Chancellor. 

The Hon. Sir George Rose. 

Edward Smith Bigg, “¢ 

Thomas Webb Greene, Esq., Q.C. 

John Osborne, Esq., Q.C. 

Robert B. Follett, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancery. 

Security—Funds invested in the names of the above 
Trustees exceptionally large in proportion to liabilities 
The further guarantee of a fully subscribed Capital of 
£1,000, 000. 

Bonus — Nine-tenths of the total profits divisible 
amongst the Assured. Very moderate Non-Bonus Pre- 
mium, 

A liberal system of “ Whole-World” Policies and 
other peculiar facilities. Conditiuns specially framed 
to secure to a Policy when onee issued absolute freedom 
from all liability to future question. 

Loans granted on Life Interests or Reversion. 

E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
Ts LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry; 7 
Cornhill E.C.; and Charing Cross, London. 

The Invested Funds now amount to £3,254,334, the 
Fire Revenue to £818,055, and that of the Life to 
£254,397. 

The moderate rates of Premium, with a guaranteed 
fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, and 
their value as SUECIAL SECURITIES to third parties, 
render them particularly advautageous. Whole-worid 
leave is granted on reasonable terms, and Claims are 
paid thirty days afier adwission. 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 


EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 

Direcrors. 
Lawrorp AcLAN»p, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-General Heury Pel- , Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
ham Burn. Stephen P. Keunard, sq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | Robert Smith, Esq. 
George Ireland, Esq. 
Mauager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 











The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBEN- 
TURES on the following terms, viz.:—for one year, at 
5 per cent.; for three years, at 5}; aud for five years 
aud upwards, at 6 per cent. per anuum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, Palmerston Buildiags, Old Broad 
street, London, E.C.—by order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


T= UNITED DISCOUNr CORPO- 

RATION (Limited), 34 Abvchurch lane, Loudon. 
—APPROVED BANKERS’ and MERCANTILE 
BILLS DISCOUNTED v, aud Advances made upvn 
Negotiable securities. Money in sums of £10 and up- 
wards received on deposit, at call, and short notice, at 
the current market rates, aud for louger periods upon 
special terms, as agreed upon. ; 





DISDERI, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 


DSPERL Photographic Artist to H.I. 
Majesty the Emperor Napoleon LIL. and the [im- 
perial Family; to H.I. Majesty the Emperor of All the 
Russias; also to H.I, Majesty the Queen of Spain a id 
the Koyal Family ; to His Majesty the King of Italy; 
to His Majesty the King of Holland; to His Majes y 
the King of Portugal; to the Imperial Academy of 
Music; Photographer of the Palace of the Univer sw! 
Exhibition of 1855, &c. The excellent situation of 
Mr. Disdéri’s Studio enables him to operate regardless 
of the weather. 
ISDERI.— Her Most Gracious 
MAJESTY the QUEEN, their Royal Highnesses 
the DUKK of EDINBURGH, Prince Leopold, Prine »s3 
Louise, and Princess Beatrice have condescended +» 
sit for their Portraits to Mr. DISDERI. By the gracious 
permission of Her Majesty tho Queen, the Portraits of 
Her Majesty and their Royal Highnesses are on sale at 
Mr. Disdeéri's Photographic Establishments in Londo :, 
at70, 71, and 72 Brook street, Hanover square; in 
Paris, 8 Boulevard des Italiens ; and at all the princip i! 
Booksellers of Europe. Price: Carte da Visite, Is; 
oaemnen, 2s. Drawing-room Portrait, 2s 64; coloure, 
s. 








ISDERI.—Their Royal Highnesses the 
PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES have 
honoured with a visit the Studio of Mr. DISDERI, and 
have authorized him the sale of all the Portraits taken 
by him of their Roy#l Highnesses, as well as those of 
Prince Victor and Prince George. Price: Carte de 
Visite, plain or enamel, Is; coloured, 23; Cabinet Por- 
trait, 23 6d. Splendid Portrait of H.R.H., mounted on 
fine-tinted large cardboard, 25 by 19} iuches, price 1 
guinea. 


ISDERL—ON SALE.—Splendié 
ALBUMS of WINDSOR and OSBORNE, photo- 
graphed by Mr. Disdéri, under the immediate patronage 
and the gracious permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 
Historical text by Doyne C. Bell, Esq. These Albums 
—size, half-sheet columbia, printed in new type, on 
extra thick plate paper—include thirty-five photographs 
of interiors and exteriors, mounted on extra fine-tinte 1 
cardbo»rd, and most elegantly bound in morocco. 
Price : Royal edition of Windsor and Osborne, in natural 
photography, 20 guineas each; coloured, 40 guineas. 
Apply to Mr. Disdéri, 70, 71, and 72 Brook street, 
Hanover square; and at Paris, 8 Boulevard des Italiens. 


ISDERI.—ON SALE.—TWENTY- 
FOUR STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS of the IN- 
TERIORS and EXTERIORS of WINDSOR and 
TWENTY-FOUR of OSBORNE. The collection com- 
plete, plain, 1 guinea; coloured, 2 guineas, each set. 
Souvenir of Windsor or Osborne. Sixteen plates, pho- 
tographed by Mr. Disdéri, mounted on cloth, and form- 
ing a handsome book, small 8vo, inclading the Por- 
traits of Her Majesty the Queen and H.R H. the Priaos 
Consort. Price, plain, 15s ; coloured, 303. 
: —— Views at 5s; group of the Orleans Family, 











D ISDERL—NOTICE.—By a New 

Process of Mr. DISDERI'S the CARTE-DE- 
VISITE PORTRAITS are ENLARGED on canvas to 
any size. The public can thus obtain & photograp sic 
drawing by means of which skilful artists attached to 
the house can, on simple indication—such a3 the colour 
of the complexion, the eyes, and the hair—otaia a 
splendid aud truthful oil painting. Mr. Disderi’s new 
process is valuable in this respect, that it avoids che 
tediousness of long sittings, and also adds to the char.as 
of oil painting the great advantages of the truthfulasss 
and accuracy of photography. Saloons aud studi», 
70, 71, 72 Brook street, Hanover square; aad for 
Equestrian Portraits, at Hereford Lode, Gloucssier 
road, Old Brompton roal; Paris, 8 Boulevard «des 
Italiens; Madrid, and Toulon. 


fMUHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F, B. Caarrercon. 

Triumphant and brilliant success of the new Drama. 
(Vide public press.) Ou Monday, May 6, and every 
evening during the week, Her Majesty's servants will 
perform the Farce of TA AT RASCALJACK. Messrs 
J. Neville, C. Warner, and J. Rouse; Misses B. Alleyue 
aud C. Thompson. Afver which, at 8 o'clock each eveuing, 
a new and original Drama, in feur Acts, entitled Pile 
GREAT CITY, written by Andrew Halliday. Prinsipal 
characters by Messrs. C. Warner, C. Harcourt, F. Moron, 
J. Fitzjames, J. C. Cowper, F. Villiers, W. M'Intyce, J 
Rouse, J. Irving; Misses Madge Robertson, R. U. le 
Thiere, C. Thompson. The new and characteristic 
Scenery, by Mr. William Beverley, will comprise— 
Charing Cross Terminus—Waterloo bridge—A Miu- 
sion in Belgravia—The Gates of the Workhouse—lhe 
Jolly Beggars’ Club—London by Night —A realization of 
Frith’s celebrated picture of “The Railway Station.’ 
The music and original overture composed and arraizel 
by Mr. J. H. Tully, The charac er dances arraiged 
by Mr. J. Cormack. Tne whole produced under the 
direction of Mr. Edward Stirling. ° 

Doors open at half-past six, commence at seven. Lox 
office opeu from ten to tive daily. 








NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOU RS.—The THLRTY-LHIRD ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITLON IS NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53 Vail 
Mali (nearly opposite Marlbocough House), daily frou 
nine tilldusk. Ad ion, Is; catalogue, 6d. 
JAMES FAHBY, Secretary. 








OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Letters of Credit and Bills issued upon Adelaile and 

upon the pringipal towus in South Australia. Dratts 

negotiated and collected. Apply at the Royal Bink of 

Scotland ; National Bauk, Lrelaad ; and at the Company's 

Offices, 54 Old Broad street, London. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
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NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL, by HESBA STRETTON.— 
Just ready, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. PAUL’S COURT- 
SHIP, a Novel, by Hesba Stretton, Author of “ The Clives 


of Burcot.” 





o-—_—_> 
Now ready, at all Libraries, a Novel, in 3 vols. 


COUNTING 


THE COST. 


“ The interest is well sustained throughout. Mr. Duthie has both planned his work with care, and spared no 
pains in its execution. He writes simply and clearly."—Daily News. 
“The book is attractive to a degree which leads the reader tv overlook defec:s....... -The story is on the whole 


fright and pleasant."—Morning Post. 


“Tt is an ingeniously constructed and well written narrative, its tone is excellent throughout, and some of the 
characters to whom it introduces us are very pleasantly sketched.”"—T7he Day. 
“There is much to be learned as well as amusement to be got from a perusal of ‘ Counting the Cost.’"— 


Morning Advertiser. 


“ The style is never dull, while there are one or two splendidly drawn characters in the story." —Morning Star. 


CHARLES W. WOOD, Publisher, 13 Tavistock Street, Strand. 








TEMPLE BAR FOR MAY 


CONTAINS TWO NEW SERIAL 


I. By the Author of “ ARCHIE LOVEL.” 


STORIES. 
II. By the Author of “ UNCLE SILAS.” 











SEWING MACHINES. 


PURCHASERS SHOULD 


SEE “THE FLORENCE.” 


FOR FAMILY USE IT IS UNEQUALLED. 
In addition to Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Gathering, and Sewing 
on a Ruffle at the same time, it makes Four Different Stitches, has Patent Reversible Feed motion, 
fastens off its seams without stopping machine, and has other recent improvements, for which 
the highest premium (Gold Medal) was awarded by the Committee on Sewing Machines at the 
Exhibition of the American Institute, held at New York, 1865. 


Copy of Committee’s Report, and Prospectus, with Sample of Work, post free. 


Agents Wanted. 


Address—FLORENCE SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 97 Cheapside, London, E.C. 











Second Edition, cloth, 7s 6d. 
HE PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 
or, the Hand an Index of Mental Development. 
By R. Beamish, F.RS, With thirty-one Tracings from 
living and other hands. 
London: F. Pitman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Demy 8vo, extra cloth, price 6s 6d. 
IFE: its Nature, Varieties, and 
Phenomena. By L. H. Griypon. Third Edition. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 





Feap. Svo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s 6d. 
OVE : a Selection from the Best Poets. 
By Tuomas SHorTeR, Editor of ‘A Book of Eng- 
lish Poetry,” &c. 

“ We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘nice things’ in one book 
before.”—Julustrated Times. 

“ as a book of poetry for presentation to young or old, 
we know of none equal to it.”—St, James's Chronicle. 


London; F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s 6d. 
IAMOND DUST. By Exiza Cook. 
“A rich and varied collection."—Morning Star. 

** A charming volume.”—Sun, 
London: F, Pitman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


FATCHARD and CO., Booksellers and 
Publishers by special appointment to H.R.H. the 
Princess of Wales and the Royal Family. 
187 Piccadilly, London. 
Books sent free by post.—A liberal discount for cash. 


A AsSRARD and CO.’S STOCK. ‘The 
Largest Assortment in London of New Books of 
every kind, in a variety of morocco, calf, aud cloth 
bindings, 


| ATCHARD and CO.’S STOCK of 

PRESENTATION and FAMILY BIBLES, in 
ll the newest styles of plain and ornamental biuding, 
from 1 guinea to 12 guineas. 


ATCHARD and CO.’S STOCK of 


: Bibles, Prayer Books, and Church Services of all 
sizes, in ivory, mvrocco, and calf bindings, from 23. to 
7 “yey. also Bibles and Prayer Books in cases suit- 
able for Christening and Wedding Presents, from 2 
guineas to 7 guineas. Books sent free by rail or post. 
<A liberal discount for cash, 

The Sponsor's Bible, 21s., with clasp, 25s. 


London: 187 Piccadilly, W. 
ERRY and CO’S PATENT 
BOSTONITE 
TABLETS and SLATES. 


s. d. 
PATENT BOSTONITE 0 3 TABLET. 











BOSTONITE 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
PATENT BOSTONITE 0) 6 SLATE. 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 6 Do. 
BOSTONITE 2 0 Do. 
BOsTONITE 2 6 Do. 
PATENT BOSTONICE 0 6 BOOK SLATE 
BOSTONITE1 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 6 Do. 


Sold by all Stationers. 


Wholesale, PERRY and CO.,37 Red Lion 
3 Cheapside, London. ? eae 


Nearly ready, demy 8vo, pp. 650 cloth, price 183. 


fMHE HISTORY of INDIA, by J. Tar- 
BoYSs WHEELER, Assi8tant-Secretary to the Go- 
vernment of India in the Foreign Department; Secre- 
tary to the Indian Record Commission; Author of 
‘* The Geography of Herodotus,” &c., &c. Vol. 1, con- 
taining the “ Vedic Period” and the “ Mahé Bharata.” 
With a Map of Ancient India to illustrate the Maha 
Bhérata. The Second Volume, containing the “ Rd- 
mdyana,” will be published in October. 
A detailed Prospectus of this important work may be 
had on application to the Publishers. 


Messrs. Trunner and Co., 60 Paternoster row, London. 





This day is published, feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
ING ARTHUR; or, the Drama of 


the Revolution. By Joan S. Srvarr GLENNIE, 


“ Have sung 

Of tourneys and of trophies hung, 

Of forests and enchantment drear, 

Where more is meant than meets the ear.” 
—MILTON.—Jl Penseroso, 


Vol. I., PROLOGUB and OVERTURE. 
London: TrupNer and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in 8vo, price 1s 6d. 


BSERVATIONS on the COLONIAL 
CHURCH QUESIION By the Rev. J. B. 
Moztey, B.D., Vicar of Old Shoreham, Sussex, late 
Fellow of Magdalen College. 
Rivinetons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


M* W. T. WRIGHTON’S NEW 
pi BALLADS. 

The Beauty of the Min!. Oh, Chide not my Heart! 
The Wishing Cup. The Liquid Gem. 

A Wearied Dove. She Sang among the 
The Bird of Passage, Flowers. 

Grieve not for Me. In Search of the Primrose. 
They Tell Me I am Forgot. | Gentle Ray of Sunlight. 
Thv Voice is Near. A Mother's Gentle Word. 
Shylie Bawn. Her Bright Smile. 

On the Banks of a Beauti- | The Approach of Spring. 
ful River. The Music of Her Voice. 
Song of the Bee. 
33 each; post free for 19 stamps each. 

London: Roperr Cocks and Cv., New Burlington 
street. 











SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUC E. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins. 

The publicare respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Peratns’ 
names are On wrapper, label, botue, aud sto, par. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS'"” SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL ; 
Messrs. BagcLay and Sons, Lonion, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


LEAR COMPLEXIONS 
for all who use the “ Unite | Service " Soap Tablet, 
which also imparts a delicious fragrauce. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
J. C.and J. FIELD, Pateutees of the Self-Atting Candles 
= by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, aud 
others. 





At all Booksellers and Libraries, 





1. 

Dean HOOK'’S LIVES of the ARCH 
BISHOPS of CANTERBURY. y 3 
8vo, 163. . Vo V. Deny 

“Dr. Hook strikes us as in this volur i 

poner to oo of an historian in the stricter a 

igher sense than he has ever done b2fore,"—, 

Review. 7 Seturday 


2. 

MEMOIRS of WILLIAM HAZLITY 
} -vaaingg: a of his Correspondence, By his 
Grandson, W. Carew Hazuirr. In 2 
8vo, with Portraits, 24s. 7S oe oo 

3. 

Dr. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME 

Translated by Professor Pirr Dickson, 


“ The best history of the decline and fall of th 
Commonwealth.” —TZimes. ® Roman 


4. 
LIVES of ENGLISH MERCHANT 
PRINCES from the Earliest Time to the Present, 
By H. R. Fox Bourne. 2 vols. post 8yo, 40 Illus. 
trations, 24s. 


“ A very entertaining book.” —La'l Mall Gazette, 


K 


The HEAVENS: an Illustrated Hand. 
Book of Popular Astronomy. By M. Guittesry 
Edited by J. Norman Lockygn, F.RAS, Ip royal 
8vo, with 225 Illustrations, 21s, 


RicnarD Bentiey, New Burlington street, Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








Now ready One Shilling, No. 89. 


fHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
MAY. With Illustrations by M. Exten Epwarps 
and F. W. Lawson, 
Contents. 
The Claverings. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter XLVI.—Madame Gordeloup retires from 
British Diplomacy. 
» XLVIL—Showing how Things settled them. 
selves at the Rectory, 
» XLVIIL—Conclasion. 
British Admirals and their Biographers, 
The Fleet Parsons and the Fleet Marriages. 
Sketches from Berchtesgaden and the Ziller-Thal. 
Stone Edge. (With an I[/lustration.) 
Chapter I.—The Lone Moor. 
» IL—The Wakes. 
» II[L—A Morning Visit. 
+» IV.—Taking a Character. 
Jephtha’s Daughter. By G A. Simcox. 
The Eagle of the German Empire. 
Blank Verse. 
Sirs, EcveER, and Co., 65 Coruhill. 





WORKS of GENERAL INTERES? 





INSTITUTION. 
Instituted 1814, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1842. 
Under the immediate Protection of Her Most Excel- 
lent Majesty the QUEEN. 
Presipent—Sir FRANCIS GRANT, P.RA, 
The Fifty-Second ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL will 
take place in FREEMASONS’ HALL, on SATURDAY, 
May 18:h. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Esq., in the chair. 
Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea each; to be 
had of the Stewards and the Assistant-Secretary. 
HENRY WYNDHAM PHILLIPS, Hon. Sec. 
FREDERIC W. MAYNARD, Assistant-Sec. 
24 Old Bond street, W. 


I RITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE.—The NEXT 
ANNUAL MEETING of the Association will be held, 
under the Presidency of His Grace the DUKE of 
BUCCLEUCH, K.B., F.RS., &., at DUNDEE, com- 
mencing on WEDNESDAY, September 4. Notioes of 
Papers proposed to be read at the Meeting should be 
sent to the Assistant-Geueral Secretary, G. GRIFFITH, 
Esq., Harrow. ; 
Members and others who wish to obtain information 
about the local arrangements are requested to comma 
nicate with the Local Secretaries at Dundee. 


th — SERVICE of INDIA.—A COM- 

PETITIVE EXAMINATION of CANDIDATES 
will be held by the Civil Service Commissione’s 00 
MARCH 31, 1868, and following days. The Competl- 
tion will be open to all natural-born subjects of Her 
Majesty who on the Ist of March next shall be over 17 
and under 21 years of age, and of good health and 
character. 


IVIL SERVICE of INDIA— 
EXAMINATION of MARCH, 1838. Copies of 

the Regulations may b> had upon application to the 

Secretury, Civil Service Commission, London, 3.W. 


y Nad GENERAL BENEVOLENT 

















BY ROYAL COMMAND. 
pg St ative PEN-MAKER 


TO THE QUEEN. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Respectfully directs the attaution of the Commercial 
Public,and all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, aud great durability, will ensure 
universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world, Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bite 
mingham; 91 John street, New York; aud at 37 Grace 





*,* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 





church street, Loudon, 
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13 Great MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
AND BLACKETT’S 
HURST EW WORKS. 


sixth Edition of New America. 


By W. Herwortu Dixon. 2 vols, 8vo, with Illus- 


trations, 50s. : ; 
QUARTERLY Review.—“ Mr. Dixon's book is the 
rk of a keen observer, and it appears at an opportune 
be ‘n. Those who would pursue all the varied phe- 
poosnenal of which we have attempted an outline, will have 
per n to be grateful to the intelligent and lively guide 
bo has given them such a sample of the inquiry. 
During pis residence at Salt Lake City Mr. Dixon was 
ple to gather much valuable and interesting informa- 
ton reepecting Mormon life and society; and the ac- 
count of that singular body, the Shakers, is one of 
the best parts of Mr. Dixon's work.’ 


A Trip to the Tropics and Home 
through AMERICA. By the Marquis of Lorne. 
Seeond Edition, with Illustrations, 15s. 

“The best book of travels of the season.”—Pall Mall 

Gazette. 

Faom TRE TIMES, April 19.—“The tone of Lord 
"spook is thoroughly healthy and vigorous, and 
upon men and things are well reasoned 


ig remarks . - 
= acute. As records of the impressions left on the 
mind of a young tourist who saw much, and can 


give a pleasant, intelligent account of what he saw, the 
book is in every way satisfactory.” 


Wild Life among the Pacific 
ISLANDERS, By E. H. Lamoyt, Esq. 8vo, with 
numerous [Ilustrations, 18s. 

« 4 more curious romance of life and adventure is not 
to be found in the library of travel. A pleasanter 
volume of its kind has not been put forth since the 
year came in, The details of the author's essays at 
escape real almost like lost pages from ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe.’ His deliverance is related with as much 
spirit as the best sea chase in Fenimore Cooper's best 
pea romance. —Athenwum. 


Nooks and Corners in Old France. 


By the Rev. Gzorce Musgrave, M.A, Oxon, 2 
vols., with Illustrations, 24s. 

“4 more pleasant book of its kind it is scarcely possi- 
ble to meet with, or one that will absorb the attention of 
a greater number of readers. Its topographical contents 
sro interspersed with historic lore and authentic 
anecdotes, clever descriptions, and interesting informa- 
tion, which add au additional charua to the work.”— 
Messenger. 


A Winter with the Swallows in 


ALGERIA. By Matiips Betnam Epwarps. 8vo, 
with Illustrations, 15s, 


Life in a French Chateau. By 
Hvserr E. H. JerninGuam, Esq. Second Edition. 

1 vol., with Illustrations, 10s 6d. 
By J. 


A Book about Lawyers. 


C. Jgarrreson, Barrister-v1-Law. New, revised, 
and cheaper Edition. 2 vo's., 2is. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Constance Rivers. By Lady Bar- 


RETT LENNARD. 3 Vols. 

From THe Tiues, April 25.— This book is full of 
genius, and contains many strikingly beautiful passages. 
lt well deserves to find readers. Those who begin it 
well certainly feel inclined to finish it. ‘* Constance 
Rivers’ is wiitien in a smart, lively style, and person- 
ages of the higher cl ss are hit off faithfully and skil- 
fully. It contains many exquisite pieces of poetry. 
The tale of Lyla forms one of the most beautiful idyls 


we have ever read.” 
Raymond's Heroine. 3 vols. 


Tives.—“* Raymond's Heroine’ is a clever and vigor- 
ous book. It is a book which deserves to be read, and it 
will be read. The reader will gallop through it with 
breathless interest. It is a book which will be guilty of 
causing careful mammas to soy to their daugiiters, * My 
dear, do put down that book and go to bed.” It is very 
smoothly and fluently written throughout. The scenery 
of the various incidents is vividly painted, the conversa- 
tions are lively, and the plot is carefully and coherently 
put together.” 

Saturr Ay Review.—“ We recommend ‘ Raymond's 
Heroine’ to those who can appreciate the charms of a 
novel throughout which there makes itself unmistake- 
ably manife-t the impress of generous feeling and of 
Vigorous thought. It is also one through which there 
rus a vein of humour which at once relieves and 
heightens its pathos.” 


My Son's Wife. By the Author of 


“Caste,” &c. 3 vols. 

“A very clever, interesting, and well written novel. 
The story ie not less remarkable for excelience as a 
Work of fiction—excellence in poiut of plot and skill in 
Construction—than for the bright, pure, tender strain of 
feeling by which it is pervaded."—/’ost. 


Alec’s Bride. By the Author of 


Si. Olave’s,” “Janita’s Cross,” &e. [Next week. 





This day, in crown 8vo, price 4s. 


HE ROMISH DOCTRINE of the 

IMMACULATE CONCEPTION TRACED to 

its SOURCE. By Dr. Enwarp Prevss, Principal of 

the Royal Gymrasium, Berlin. Translated by Grorce 
Gapstoxe. 

ani dibargh, T. a.d T. Crank; London, Hamuitrox 


Just published, with Portrait, 2 vols. demy Syo, 28s. 


THE LIFE, LETTERS, AND SPEECHES OF 
LORD PLUNKET. 


By his GRANDSON, the Hon. DAVID PLUNKET. 
With an Introductory Preface by Lord Brougham. 


“Tt is well that such a man’s speeches should have been collected. The task, in the present instance, has b 
: 4 4 a. . eer 
——- = gee and with good “ro Mr. oy speaks of his qranthines ettnews fulsomeness, and 
without an obtrusion of his own views and theories. e has ided bi i ° 
ceeded in writing a valuable and impartial blography."—Atheawum. eae 
‘Two solid and stately, but neither heavy nor pretentious, volumes, which are a literary monument outwardly, 
not unworthy of that greatness to which they are meant to do honour, and inwardly well stocked with that mixture 
of history, biography, anecdote, and epistolary and oratorical compositions which is the most agreeable of all litera- 
_— ‘ = mot are eqn on mace g bg some one special suvject...... Lord Plunket’s descendant, by wad sr- 
aking the pious duty he has discharged, has done himself honour, and has conferred a f, r m= 
poraries and upon posterity.”—Jiustrated London News. . a a 
“The present well arranged life of the great lawyer and orator will afford universal sitisfaction."—Odserver. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 








Now ready, demy 8vo, 15s. 


TURKEY AND THE CRIMEAN WAR: 


A NARRATIVE OF HISTORICAL EVENTS. 
By Rear-Admiral Sir ADOLPHUS SLADE, K.CB. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 








Just published, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
WYNYARD’S WARD. 
By HOLME LEE, Author of “ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” &c. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


M R. 








Just published, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 26s. 


CLAVERIN G S&S. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE 
With Sixteen Full-page Illustrations. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





* As racy a travel book as any lady has written for many years past.” —EXAMINER. 


Domy 8yo, with Maps and numerous IIlustrations, price 24s. 
THE 


TURKS, THE GREEKS, AND THE SLAVONS: 
OR, TRAVELS IN THE SLAVONIC PROVINCES OF TURKEY IN EUROPE. 
By G. MUIR MACKENZIE and A. P. IRBY. 


“The book merits careful consideration."—Athen#um. 
“ This book stands very high ia respect of the solid and not easily attainable information which will be found op 
almost every page. ’—Spectator. 


London: BELL and DALDY, York Street, Covent Garden. 








An Important Addition to any Library.—A Necessity to any Literary Man.— 
An Unsurpassed Compilation of Facts. 


A COMPLETELY NEW EDITION OF 


TOWNSEND’S MANUAL OF DATES: 


A DICTIONARY OF REFERENCE TO ALL THE MOST IMPORTANT EVENTS IN 
THE HISTORY OF MANKIND. 


This important Work, originally issued in 1862, from independent materials, contained 7,383 
distinct alphabetical articles. In this entirely New Edition the number has been increased to 
11,045. The whole work has been completely remodelled, every date verified, every subject re- 
examined from original authorities, and many articles rewritten. Its 1,100 pages have also been 
composed in a new and larger type upon a broader page. 

In comparison with the last Edition of the hitherto considered best extant work on the subjec 
TOWNSEND'S MANUAL of DATES has nearly double the number of distinct Alphabeticab 
Articles, or upwards of 5,300 more. 


London: FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 








NGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY. 
(Late HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY. Established 103 Years.) 
ALL THE NEW BOOKS ARE FREELY IN CIRCULATION. 
Country Subscriptions Carriage Free within 100 Miles. 
Between 100 and 200 Miles from London the Return Box paid. 


40 Volumes of Modern Works at a time for £5 5s per annum, 
or 200 Volumes for £21. 
Terms, Lists of New Books, &c., free on application. 
W. 


Chiel Ofico—15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, 
City Office—32 Poultry, E.C. 
Paris Agency—64 Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré. 
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NOTICE.—Second Edition, now ready, in 3 vols. Svo. 


- 
MEMOIRS of the LIFE and REIGN of KING 
GEORGE the THIRD; with Original Letters of the King, and other Unpublished 
MSS. ByJ. Heneace Jesse, Author of “ The Court of England under the 
Stuarts,” &c. 
“The very nature of his sulject has given these volumes peculiar interest.”"— 
Times. 
“ Rich ip entertainment, aneedote, and picturesqueness."—Daily News. 


The STORY of the DIAMOND NECKLACE. 


By Henry Vizete.y. Illustrated with an Exact Representation of the Diamond 
Necklace, aud a Portrait of the Countess de la Motte, engraved on Steel. In 
2 vols. ( Ready this day. 


SOME HABITS and CUSTOMS of the WORKING 
CLASSES. By a Journeyman Enatnega. In 1 vol, 736d. [Ready this day. 
“We are distinctly of opinion that a more just representation of these rel «tions, 
-or of the working man himself, has never appeared in print."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW NOVELS. 
FAR ABOVE RUBIES: a New Novel. By Mrs. J. 


H. Rrppe tt, Author of “ George Geith,” “* City and Suburb,” &c., &c. 


The TALLANTS of BARTON: a New Novel. By 


Jeseru Harton, Author of ‘ Bitter Sweets,” &c. Inu3 vols. [ Ready this day. 


BLACK SHEEP: a Novel. By Epmunp Yartss, 


Author of “ The Forlorn Hope,” ‘* Kissing the Rod,” &c. Reprinted from All the 


Year Round. In 3 vols. ( Ready this day. 
SOWING the WIND: a Novel. By Mrs. E. Lynn 
Liyton, Author of “ Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg,” &c. (Ready this day. 


TINSLEY BROTiIERS’ CHEAP EDITION of 
POPULAR NOVELS. 


The RACE for WEALTH. By the Author of “ George Geith,” &. 
&e., 6s. (Nearly ready. 


ARCHIE LOVELL. By the Author of “ Miss Forrester,” &c. 6s. 


LIZZIE LORTON of GREYRIGG. By the Author of “ Sowing the 
Wind,” &c. 63. 


ST. MARTIN'S EVE. 6s. !'The RICH HUSBAND. 6s. 
PHEMIF KILLER. 6s. | EtSTER'S FOLLY. 63 

SANS MERCI. 6s. MILDRED ARKELL, 63. 
MAXWELL DREWITT. 6s. !TOO MUCH ALONE. 6s. 
RUNNING the GAUNTLET. 6:2. CITY and SUBURB. 653. 
GEORGE GEITH. 6s. TREVLYN HOLD. 6s. 

MISS FORRESTER. 6s. | DENN 8S DONNE, 6s. 
MAURICE DERING. 6s. GUY LIVINGSTONE, 5s. 
KISSING the ROD. 6s. RECOMMENDED to MERCY. 6s. 
BARKEN HONOUR. 6s. SWORD and GOWN. 43 6d. 


TrystEy Broruers, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 








MR. LONGFELLOW’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, cloth, 256 pages, price 3s 6d. 
HE DIVINE COMEDY of DANTE ALIGHIERI. The 
INFERNO. Translated by Henry Wapsworta LoncFeLLow. With Notes and 
Tllustrations. 
Georce Rovur.ence and Sons, the Broadway, Ludgate hill. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 
N ESSRS. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS have the 


Pleasure to announce that they are publishing in thirty-two One-Shilling Monthly 
Parts a Companion Book and Seque! to * Routledge's Iliustrated Natural History,” 
an important Original Work, entitled 


ROUTLEDGE’S NATURAL HISTORY of MAN, 


of all Varieties and Races. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.I.S., &e., &c. Embel- 
lished with Designs illustrative of the Manners, Customs, Religious Rites, Supersti- 
tions, Dress, Hubitations, Weapons, Instruments, Utensils, &c., &e., in use among 
the inhabitants of every part of the globe, by Wolf, Zwecker, Keyl, aud other 
Eminent Artists. Engraved By the Brothers Dalziel. 

The work will be oe in super-royal 8vo, on the best paper, and will be issued 
regularly in Monthly paris, st the price of One Shilling each, containing 483 pages, 
with the average number of 25 Illustrations, aud will form, when complete, two 
handsome volumes, comprising more than 1,500 pages, and about 800 valuable Wood 
Engravings, executed by the most eminent artists of the day. 

Part I. is now ready. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, 8vo, cloth, price 18s. 


T= PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY, Vol. Il. By Herserr 


Spencer. (Being the Third Volume of the “ System of Philosophy.”) 





sil, 
SCHOOL ATLASESg 


By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., F.G S., & 
Author of the Royal and the Physical Atlases, <¢. — 





1, 
A New Edition, with New Maps of Germany, &c, 


GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHy 


exhibiting the actual and comparative Extent of all the Countries in the W ’ 
with their present Political Divisions. 26 Maps, with a complete ludex lea 


9 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, illustrating, in a Serie, 
of Originul Designs, the Elementary Facts of Geology Hydrology, Meteor " 

and Natural History. 20 Maps, including coloured Geological Maps of Ey oy, 

and of the British Isles. Half-bound, 12s 6d. A0pe 


Q 


J 


A New aud Enlarged Edition. 


Y ‘Th r . ~“ ‘ 

CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, comprising, in 93 
Plates, Maps, and Plans of all the important Couatries and Localities Teferred 

by Classical Authors, coustructed from the best materials, and embodying the 

results of the most recent investigatious, accompanied by a complete Iudax " 

Places, in which the proper quaatities of the Syllables are marked vy i. Hanvey 

aud E. Worsiey, MM.A. Oxon. Lalf-bouud, 123 6d. - 


4 


ASTRONOMY. Edited by J. R. Hrvo, Esq, 


F.R.A.S., &c. With Notes and Descriptive L:tierpress, em) sdying all recent 
Discoveries in Astronowy. 18 Maps, printed in colours by a new process, Half. 
bound, 123 6d. 


ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL and DE. 


SCRIPTIVE GEVGRAPILY, for the Use of Junior Classes; including @ Map of 
Cauaan and Palestine, and a Geueral Ludex. Half-bound, 5s. 


Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





iain an 
“ Tiese two litde volumes of mirth and sentiment should tind a world of readers,” 
—Athenaum, April 27, 1867. 


[ OOD for the MILLION.—Now ready, the SERIOUS 
POEMS of THOMAS HOOD, 16m», cloth, with Portrait, 5: 
The same, in Five Parts. 100 pages for 1s. Each part can be had separately. 
The COMIC POEMS of TITOMAS HOOD, lémo, cloth, with Portrait, 5s. 
The same, iu Five Parts, 1s each. Each Part can be had separately. 
Both Volumes are prefaced by LHOMAS HOOD the Younger. 





Second aud Cie iper Edition, in demy 8vo, profusely Illustrated, price 8s. 


e- LAMB: a Memoir. By Barry Cornwau. 





“ Would we could anticipate other such Lives of the Poets and Men of Letters of 
our country.”—Edinburgh Review, July, 1806. 

“ Full of grace and sweet thought, and grave, glad memories, and deep earnest. 
ness."—Athenzum, 

** Very full, very clear, and very free from all the defects of modern biographies."~ 
Spectator. 

“ Strength of simplicity, with fine perception of the truths of life, and delicate 
skill in expression, give a rare charm to this Memo r of Cuarles Lamb." —Z£zaminer, 
“It is tenderly aud delicately written, enriched with excellent criticism.”—London 
Review. 

“Asa memoir, as well as in its typographical excellence, the book is perfect,"~ 


Reader. 
London: Epwarkp Moxon and Co., Dover street, W. 





Just published, in demy 8vo, price lis. 
T= GREEK TESTAMENT Critically Revised, with the 

Documentary Evideuce for the Text, accompanied by the most important 
Various Readings (given in clear and coucise foot-notes), from a collation of all the 
earliest MSS. and principal Versions, with special attention to the Codex Siuaiticus 
By Tuomas I. Canpy, B.D., Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
The Preface, or Prolegomenon, contaius an account of the history and present 
condition of the written and printed Text, Dates, and Summaries of the diilereat 
Books. 

Now ready, by the same Editor, price 4s 6, bound. 

A SCHOOL EDITION of the GREEK TESTAMENT, the Text 
alone, priuted from the same types as the larger edition, but without Notes or 
Preface. 
Rivinerons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





Now ready, at every Library. 


fPHE SONGS and BALLADS of DERBYSHIRE. With 


Illustrative Notes aud Examples of the Origival Music. Edited by LLEWELLYN 


Wittiams and NorGate, 14 Henrietta street, Covent garden, London; and 20} Jewr rr, F.S.A. Elegantly printed on toned paper. Crowa 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


South Frederick street, Edinburgh. 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, 63. 


EV. J. J. TAYLER on ST. JOHN'S GOSPEL. An 
s Attempt to ascertain the Character of the Fourth Gospel, especially in its 
relation to the three First. By Joun James TayLer, B.A., Principal of the Man- 
chester New College, London 
WittiaMs and Noraarte, 14 Henrietta street, Covent Garden, London; and 20 
South Frederick street, Edinburg). 





. Just published, eloth, price 6s. 
HE LAND and LABOUR of INDIA: a Review. By 
Major W. Nassau Lees, LL.D. 


MEMOIR of the Late PARKIN JEFFCOCK, Civil and Mining 
Engineer, who lost his life at the Oaks Colliery Kxplosion in 1366, By the Rev. J. 
T. Jervcock, M.A., Perpetual Curate of St. Saviour's, Hoxton. With Portrait aud 
lilustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 33 bd. 

London, BemroseE and Loraay, 21 Paternoster row; Derby, Bemnose and Sovs. 





Ts ART JOURNAL, for MAY, NOW READY, 
price 2a 6d. 

With this Number is issued the Secoud Part of the Illustrated Catulogue of the 

Paris Exhibition, containing upwards of ONE HUNUDRwD EN jRAVINGS of 

Cabinet Work, Eucaustic Tiles, Jewellery, Bronze, Mosaics and Glass, Iron Work, 

Chandeliers, Silver Bronze, Lamps, Fans, Porcelain, Wood Curving, Papiet 


By the same Author, Maché, &e. 


1. MEMORANDUM written after a TOUR in the TEA DIS- 
TRICTS of EASTERN BENGAL. Royal 8vo, price 5s. 


2. ESSAYS on the EDUCATIONAL POLICY of the GOVERN- 


MENT of INDIA, 8vo, price 3s. to Art. 


WitiiaMs and Noroare, 14 Henrietta street, Covent Garden, London; and 20 
South Frederick street, Edinburgh. 





Line Encravines.—I. CHRISTIANA io the HOUSE of GAIUS, after J. Gilbert; 
II, SCOLTISH LASSIES, after J. Phillip, R.A. ; 
An account of various Exhibitions now open, aud the usual Coutributions relating 


London: Virtve and Co., 26 Ivy lane, E.C. 








PARIS EXHIBITION. 





Ou WEDNESDAY, 15th MAY, No. L, price 6d. 
| ieee from the CLUBS. A Weekly Record of Political | 
Topies aud Social Amenities. 


Offices: 19 Catherine street, Strand, W.C., where communications to the Editor | 
may be addresse.. 


Te MONEYS of ALL NATIONS, with their Correct 
Value in English Currency. Six copies sent free by post on receipt of wo 
penny stamps. 


Address, T. Rozerts aud Cv., 8 Crane court, Fleet street, London, E.C. 
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>. ee 
MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


Just published. 
QUESTIONS for a REFORMED PARLIAMENT. 


my 8vo, 10s 6d. 
IRELAND. By Frank Harrison Hill. 
1-TRPRKMEN and TRADE UNIONS. By Godfrey Lusbington. 
ae pooR. By Meredith Townsend. 
eo LAND LAWS. By W. L. Newman. 
4 0PU! AR EDUCATION. By Charles Stuart Parker. 
AW REFORM. By Jol Boyd Kinnear. 
7—The ARMY. By George Hooper. i 
—FORF IGN POLICY. By Frederic Harrison. 
- RIBERY. By Rev. James E. Thorold Rogers. 
40—The PROGRESS of the WORKING CLASSES, By J. M. Ludlow and Lloyd 
Jones. 
Recently published, uniform with the above. 


ESSAYS on REFORM. By Vartovs Wrrrers. 


Demy 8vo, 108 6d. 


A MONTH in RUSSIA, during the Marriage of the 
Czareviteh. By Epwarp Dicey. Dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. Demy 8vo, with Photographic Portraits, 10s 6d. 

“Mr. Dicey’s interesting and instructive book.”"—Atheneum. 

“He certainly made good use of his ‘ Month in Russia,’ and has enlightened while 
musing us on many important subjects relating to the Northern Empire and its 
dnbabitants."—Morning Post. 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 
The ALBERT N’YANZA, GREAT BASIN of the 


NILE, and EXPLORATIONS of the NILE SOURCES. By Sir Samvue. Write 
Baxer. Two vols. crown 8vo, with Maps, Illustrations, and Portraits, price 163. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 
RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY: a Review, 


with Criticisms, includ'ng some Comments on Mr. Mill's Answer to Sir William 
Hamilton. By Davio Masson, M.A. Crown 8Vvo, 6s. 


MAcMILLAN and Co., London, 


NEW CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY. By Georce F. 


Cuampers, F.R.A.S., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 

“ All the principal parts of Astronomy cre discussed by the author in an exceedingly 
lucid fashion, in separate sections or books, and the greatest care seems to have been 
taken by him to bring together the latest information upon the various subjects.... 
The whole of these descriptive chapters are illustrated with numerous wood engrav- 
ings of great beauty.”— Westminster Review. 


The SOPHISTES and POLITICUS of PLATO. 


With a Revised Text and English Notes. By Rev. Lewis Camppens, M.A., 
Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews. Demy 8vo, cloib, price 
18s. 





The HISTORY of the NORMAN CONQUEST of 
ENGLAND: its Causes and its Results. By Enwarp A. Freeman, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College. Vol. L., demy 8vo, cloth, price 183. 

“Few contribu ions to English history equal in value to this.... 

‘within our knowledge fur many bygone years.” —Athenwum. 


SOME ACCOUNT of the CHURCH in the APOS- 
TOLIC AGF, to which is added an Essay on Dogmatic Preaching. By the late 
W. W. Surey, D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History, and Canon of 
Christ Church. 18mo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 
Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press, and published by Macw1ixan and Co., 
London, Publishers to the University, 


+-have come 





Now ready, imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 5s 6d. 


DR. OGILVIE’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY: 


An ENGLISH DICTIONARY, ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, 
and EXPLANATORY, 


For the USE of SCHOOLS. 
Abridged from the ‘STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY,” by the 
Author, JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 


London: BLackye and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 


“MUDIB’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Books for all Readers. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for MAY. 
Postage free on application. 
8 The May Catalogue of Surplus Copies of Recent Books withdrawn from MUDIK’S 
ELECT LIBRARY for Sule is also now ready for delivery. 
The Catalogue contains: Baker's Journey to the Albert N'yanza—Livingstone's 
Zambesi—Pulzrave's Arabia—Ecce Homo!—Felix Hoh—Christie’s Faith, and more 
than One Thousand other Popular Books, at the lowest current prices. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford street. 
NEW WORK by ERNEST DE BUNSEN. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 14s, cloth. 


THE KEYS of St. PETER; or, the House of Rechab con- 

A nected with the History of Symbolism and Idolatry. By Ernest pe BUNseN, 
uthor of “ The Hidden Wisdom of Christ, and the Key of Knowledge.” 
London: Loxemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


The ABYSSINIAN QUESTION. 
Just published, in 8yo, with Map and Illustrations, price 123. 
THE BRITISH CAPTIVES in ABYSSINIA. By Cares 
T. Bexe, Ph.D., F 8.A., &c. Second Edition, considerably enlarged. 


“ : 
D There is no man living whose opinicn On the subject is so valuable as that of 
© Beke."—A thenzum. 


London : Loncmans, Greey, and Co., Paternoster row. 











NEW WORKS. 





URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFAC- 


TURES, and MINES. Rewritten and enlarged by R Hunt, F.R.S. With 2,000 
Woodecuts. 3 vols., £4 14s 6d. 


BRANDE’S DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERA- 


TURF, and ART. Reconstructed by the Author and the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. 
3 vols. 8vo, 63s. 


3, 
M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


Re-edited and brought up to the Latest Returns by FREDERICK Martin. 4 
vols. Maps, £4. 
‘* The editor has done his work to perfection: we can find no part of it that has 
beeu carelessly left uncorrected."—Zxvaminer. 


4. 
On PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in ENG- 
LAND. By Avruevs Topp. Vol. I. 8vo, 16s. 
“ One of the most useful and complete books which has ever appeared on the practi- 
cal operation of the British Constitution. It ougit to be in the hands of every one 
who is interested in public affuirs.” [Edinburgh Review, April. 


5. 
Mr. FROUDE’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 


Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. Vols. V. aud VI., Edward VI. and 
Mary. Third Edition, 23s. 


6. 
SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By 


James ANTHONY Froupr, M.A. 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 


7. 
DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, Political, 


Philosophical, and Historical. By Joun Stuart Mitt, M.P. Second Edition 
of Vols. I. and IL, 24s; Vol. IIL, 12s. 


8. 
The HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from Thales to 
the Present Day. By Geonce Henry Lewes. Third Edition, enlarged. 2 
vols. 8vo, 30s. (in a few days. 
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The KEYS of ST. PETER;; or, the House of Rechab 
connected with the History of Symbolism and Idolatry. By Eankst DE Bunsen. 
8vo, lis. 


10. 


TRACTS for the DAY: Essays on Theological Sub- 


jects, by Various Authors. Edited by the Rev. Orny Surpiey, M.A. 
No. I. PRIESTLY ABSOLUTION SCRIPTURAL, prico 9d. 


No. IL. PURGATORY. 
(On the 15th inst. 


ESSAYS on RELIGION and LITERATURE, Second 


Series. By Various Writers. Edited by Archbishop Mannine. 8vo. 
(Nearly ready. 


12. 
ENGLAND and CHRISTENDOM. By the Most 


Rev. Archbishop Mannino. Post 8vo, 103 6d. 


13. 
The OXFORD REFORMERS of 1498; being a 
History of the Fellow-Work of John Colet, Erasmus, and Thomas More. By 
FREDERICK SEEBOHM. 8y0, 12s. 


14. 
WILLIAM WILBERFORCE: his Friends and his 


Times. By Joun CampbeL. CoLquuoun. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 93. 


15. 
IRISH HOMES and IRISH HEARTS. By Fanny 


Tayzor, Author of “ Eastern Hospitals,” &c. Post 8vo, 6s. 


16. 
The JOURNAL of a HOME LIFE. By Etizaseru 


M. SeweExt, Author of “Amy Herbert,” &c. Post 8vo, 9s 6d. 


17. 
HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest Period to the 


Close of Lord Dalhousie’s Administration. By Joun Crank Magsuman. Vols, 
I. and Il., 15s; Vol IIL, 7s 6d, completing the work, nearly ready. 


18, 
LIFE of Sir HENRY HAVELOCK, K.C.B. By 


Yabinet Editi ith Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Joun CLakk Mansaman, Cabinet Edition, w ae 


19. 
The Rev. H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS’S NEW 


LATIN DELECTUS, adapted throughout with References to the Public School 
Latiu Primer. 12mo. (Next week. 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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MR. DICKENS’S WORKS. 


ESSRS. CHAPMAN and HALL have the honour to announce an ENTIRELY NEW EDITION of the WHOLE of Mr. DICKENs 
WORKS. It will be produced with especial care, and has been devised by Mr. Dickens and his Publishers, with the object of combi 
the four important points :— ining 








LEGIBILITY, DURABILITY, BEAUTY, and CHEAPNESS. 


Twenty years have elapsed since the first stereotype plates were cast for cheap editions of this series of books. It is considered that th 
time has come for reprinting them in a far more agreeable and remarkable form, and for offering them to the public in association with ey - 
available modern advantage. ery 

In the new Edition now announced, each ‘Novel will be completed in a single volume. The page will be a flowing, open page, free from th 
objection of having double columns. A descriptive head-line will be attached by the author to every right-hand page. Every volume wil 
contain eight of the original Illustrations, selected as the best. Every volume will be printed in clear type, on fine toned paper, by one or Other 
of the first printing-houses in London, and will be strongly bound in red cloth. The price of the Pickwick Papers in this form (taking that book 
as an example) will be Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


The Edition will bear the distinguishing fac-simile Title :— 


THE , 
PrarksrdrehonQ 


EDITION. ——= 


This Title, appended to every volume, may suggest to the Author's countrymen his present watchfulness over his own Edition, and his 
hope that it may remain a favourite with them when he shall have left their service for ever. On the other side of the Atlantic, it ma 
act as a reminder that he has arranged with Messrs, TICKNOR and FIELDS, of Boston, to reproduce his Works (in this Edition and in others) 
in the United States, with a just recognition of his claims as their Author. If the great American People should see any good reason for recogni 
those claims too, without detriment to themselves, the imprint of Messrs. Ticknor and Fields will henceforth afford them their opportunity. 


The First Volume will be published at the end of the month of May, and the Series will be issued Monthly. 
On May 3lst, ‘* THE PICKWICK PAPERS,”’ price 3s 6d. 





























London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S LIST. 


NEW WORKS. | NEW NOVELS. 











ENGLISH WRITERS. From CHAUCER to DUNBAR. By | BEGG'D at COURT: a Legend of Westminster. By Cuartss 
Henry Morey. Forming the first part of Vol. If. Demy 8vo, 12s. [This day. Kyicur. 1 vol. crown 8vo. ( This day. 

RELIGIOUS LIFE in ENGLAND. By Atrnonse Esquinos.| NO MAN'S FRIEND. By F. W. Rostnson, Author of “Grand- 
Post 8vo, 9s. mother's Money.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. ( Nearly ready, 


TRELAN > and HER CHURCHES. By James Gopkin. | Sir HUBERT MARSTON. By Sir F. Vincent. 3 vols. post 8v0. 

emy 8vo, 1és. 

LIF KAD A CHIP of the OLD BLOCK. By Geo. Grerron. 2 vols. post 8yo. 
oo << sea - oy ae ae: = hog . The BEAUCLEROS. By Cuaries Crarke. 8 vols. post 8y0. 


SPORTING INCIDENTS in the LIFE of TOM SMITH. | NORA and ARCHIBALD LEE. By tho Author of “The Cost 


With many Sketches. Post 8vo, 8s 6d. - ofa ~gggl ou post 8vo. a nen - 
ALIA: a Romance. By Ours. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ae Foy a $= Ry Came See VITTORIA. By Georce Merepira. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
NORWAY and ITS INSTITUTIONS. By the Rev. J. Bowpey, | JOHN THORPE’S MARRIAGE. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. [Vearly ready. | GEMMA. By T. A. Trowtore. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


NIGHTS in the HAREM. By Emmeuine Lorr. 2 vols. post 8vo, | GRIFFITH GAUNT?; or, Jealousy. By Cmantes Reape. 3 
UP and DOWN the LONDON STREETS. By Marx| ‘OP S"® Mbit Baildon. 


Lemon. 75 Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 12s. 
CHURCH EMBROIDERY, ANCIENT and MODERN. MR. CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
By Anastasia Dotpy. Feap 4to, 12s. | 1—The FRENCH REVOLUTION: a History. In 2 vols., 12s. 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING'S POETICAL 2—oOLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS and SPEECHES. Wit 
WORKS, 5 vols, feap Svo, Portrait, 30s. Seventh Edition, complete. Elucidations and Connecting Narrative. [n 3 yols., 18s. 
ROBERT BROWNINGS POETICAL WORKS. 3 vols. | 3—LIFE of JOHN STERLING—LIFE of SCHILLER. 1 vol, 6s. 
feap 8vo, Portrait, 223 ¢d. Fourth Edition. | 4—CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. In 4 vols, 248. 
ROBERT BROWNING'S DRAMATIS PERSONZ. Second | 5_SARTOR RESARTUS—HERO-WORSHIP. 1 vol., 63. 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. | C 
| 6—LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 1 vol., 6s. 

en PEE ROMEIOAL WORKS. Collected | 7—-CHARTISM—PAST and PRESENT. 1 vol., 6s. 

Vol. I. CLYTEMNESTRA, &c., ready, Vol. If. LUCILE, ready. Vol. IL in'the prese. | S—TRANSLATIONS of GERMAN ROMANCE. 1 vol., 66. 


HENRY TAYLOR'S PLAYS and POEMS.  Collectea | 9—WILHELM MEISTER. By Girne. A Translation. In 2 vols.,12 








Edition. 3 vols, feap 8¥0, 16s. HISTORY of FRIEDRICH the SECOND, called FREDERIOR &® 
STUDIES in CONDUCT. Short Essays from the Saturday ne an dong = -peealleaaanapamnaaasieaaaliaass 


Review. Pust 8yo, 7s 6d. 


The WORLD BEFORE the DELUGE. By Louis Ficvter. | ’ Or 
Second Edition, revised by H. BristoweE, F.R.S. 905 Flastretione. Demy 8vo, 163. CHAPMAN — se — EDITIONS 
The VEGETABLE WORLD. By Louis Ficurer. 471 Illustra- Crown 8vo, with Fron tispieces, 63. 
— CERISE. By Wayre Metvie. 
The GAY SCIENCE. Essays Towards a Science of Criticism. By | prooKS of BRIDLEMERE. By Wayre MELvite. 


E. 8. Datias. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s. LAND at LAST. ByE DY 
The LIFE of HOLBEIN. By Ratra N. Worxum. With Portrait, | “> 3 ee 





and many Illustrations. Imperial 4to, 313 6d. ONLY GEORGE: a Story. Third Edition. in age 
Se the press 

POLYNESIAN REMINISCENCES. By W. T. Prircuarp, | CHANDOS. | By Outpa. ‘cage 
F.R.G.8., F.4.8.L. Demy 8yo, with Llustrations, 16s. |; NEVER FORGOTTEN. By Percy FirzGERa.p. [Ln the press. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
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